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DR. MOR ELI/S ENGLISH SERIES. 

I.-READING. 
These Books are intended to Rive a new method of Teaching to Read,— and thu 
to Aupplement rather than to supplant the ordinary series of Reading Books. 
The Book of the Alphabet In Words. Price 4d. This Book gives the 

26 Letters, and always in word* — each in only one function, 
a) READING with intelligence is now demanded of all Standard* after Standard II 
Beading Teaching Itself. Is specially adapted as follows:— 
Part 1. to Standard I.) -. aA M . 
Part II. to Standard II.]- Pnce 6(L each ' 
The Poetical Reader. With Extracts. Price Is. Is specially adapted 
to Standards III. and IV. This Book gives directions for good Itand- 
• ing, with suggestions for emphasis and pause, and spactngs to help 
the eye in grouping the clauses, 
(ft) RECITATION, as well as Reading, is now required of Standards V. and VI. 
The Manual of Expressive Beading. With Extracts. Price 2s. 6d 
In a Collection of Pokms ani> Pkosb Extracts, specially adapted for 
Recitation. This work contains a complete Practical Qbammab 
of Good Reading. . 

- JI.-GRAMMAR. 
(<v GRAMMAR Is now to be attached to all Standards after Standard I. 
The First Step in Grammar. Price 4<L Has been specially adapted and 

revised to suit Standards II. and III. 
The Essentials of English Grammar. With Exercises. Price 8d. Is 

specially adapted for Standards IV. and V. 
A Grammar of the English Language. With Analyms and Exercised. 
Price 2s. ttd. Is the most suitable Book for Standard VI. and Pupil 
Teachers. 

Ill.-GEOGRAPHY. 

('0 GEOGRAPHY is now to be attached to aU Standards after Standard I. 

The First Step in Geography. Price 9d. Is specially adapted to 

Standard* 11. and lil M New Code. 
The Junior Geography. Price Is. 6d. Is specially adapted to Standards 

IV. and V. 
The Senior Geography (Political, Physical, and Mathematical), wkk Four 

Hundred ExercUes. Price 3s. Is specially adapted to Staudard VI. 

and for Pupil Teachers. 

IV.-COMPOSITION. 

(e) COMPOSITION takes the place of Dictation in Standards V. and VI. 

The First Step in Composition. With 108 Exercises. Price 8d. Is 
specially adapted to Standard V. 

The Second Step in Composition. With 200 Exercises. Price la Cd." 
Is the moHt suitable Book for Standard VI. 

A Practical Introduction to English Composition. With 300 Exer- 
cises. Price 3s. is the beat Book for Pupil Teachers. 

FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 
A Biographical History of English Literature. Price 4a. 6d. Also 

in two Parts, each 2s. 6d. 
A New Geometry. Price 4s. 

•«,* Any Schoolmaitter or School Manager may have a copy of any of the foregoing 
Books by first post, on receipt of the published price In aramps. 
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NEWSPAPER READINGS. 




DEATH OF A MOUNTAINEER 

FROM THE ' DAILY TELEGRAPH/ 

)E are assured on high authority, 1 that the strength of 
fourscore years is but 'labour and sorrow;' but 
when, in 1876, the Rev. James Jackson, of Sand- 
with, reached that patriarchal 2 age, he determined 
to assert himself in very practical fashion as an exception 
to the rule it had often been his duty to propound. 
There are many forms of observing the 1st of May, and 
the stout old Cumberland parson resolved that thenceforth his 
should be an ascent of the Pillar Rock. All who have ' done ' 
the Lake country properly, know how much labour this would 
involve 3 for a man of eighty. We are not told whether it was 
Mr. Jackson's practice to ride from Sandwith as far as the solitary 
farm-house of Gellerthwaite, at the head of Ennerdale Lake. 
Probably he disdained such weakness, and manfully trudged 4 
the ten or eleven miles between the two points, past the Chapel- 
yard of Ennerdale Bridge, with its 'few natural graves/ made 
classic 6 by Wordsworth, and so along the margin 6 of the lake 

1 Authority. — Reliability as regards truth. 2 Patriarchal. — Belonging to a 
patriarch — that is, venerable old man. 8 Involve. — Bring about ; imply. 

* Trudged. — Walked laboriously. * Classic, — Celebrated in literature. 

• Margin. — Ed^e ; bank. 

A 
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2 Newspaper Readings. 

until only a footpath showed the way up the wild yalley to where 
the Pillar and the Great Gable lift their heads three .thousand 
feet above the sea. Anyhow, once and yet again Mr. Jackson 
dragged his eighty years and more up the mountain of which 
the great Lake poet said : ' It wears the shape of a vast building 
made of many crags ; and in the midst is » one particular rock 
that rises like a column 7 from the vale, whence by our shepherds 
it is called the Pillar.' The reward of the old gentleman's 
exploits 8 came in the form of a title conferred by popular 9 
admiration. ' Patriarch of the Pillarites ' he was called, and 
patriarch of the Pillarites he determined to be for another year, 
though handicapped 10 with the weight of twelve months more 
of time. So on the ist of May Mr. Jackson again set off 
alone, glorying in his strength, and taking with him a verse to 
leave on the summit for the next comer to read and wonder at. 
Said the venerable n athlete : 12 ' Two elephantine 13 properties are 
mine : I can bend to pick up pin or pack ; and when this year 
the Pillar Rock I climb, fourscore and two's the howdah u on my 
back/ But ' though ,the pitcher go often to the fountain, it is 
broken at last,' and no more was seen of Mr. Jackson until his 
mangled body was found by searchers two days after, lying at the 
foot of a precipitous 15 descent. The once clear sight had failed, 
or the once firm foot had given way, arid all was over — the 
Pillarites lost their patriarch ; tire howdah crushed the elephant. 
It may have been that the aged climber, had he foreknown, 
would not have much regretted the manner of his death. He 
dearly loved the mountains, and perhaps anticipated 16 a time 
when they would claim him for their own. But be this as it 
may, and despite a sudden and terrible end, what Englishman 
can refuse his tribute of admiration to ' pluck ' which in the case 
of a man so old may well stand as representative of our most 
cherished national quality ? 

* Column. — Pillar. ' 8 Exploits. — Deeds of dexterity. • Popular. 
— Of or belonging to the people. 10 -Handicapped, — Overweighted, 
11 Venerable. — Aged. 12 Athlete. — One strong and dexterous of limb. 
18 Elephantine. — Belonging to an elephant. ^ 4 Howdah. — Seat on the 
back of an elephant or camel to ride in. u Precipitous, — Steep. 
16 Anticipated. —Foresaw. 
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The Paris Exhibition. 3 

TEIE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

FROM ' LLOYD'S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER.' 

^HE arts are not silent, at any rate, in the midst of 
preparations for war. While Europe has been the 
witness of a fierce campaign, 1 and has been kept 
in suspense 2 at the imminent 8 danger of another 
and a still fiercer one, the Continental 4 nations have been 
quietly preparing to respond 5 to the invitation of France 
to yet another international 6 exhibition of industry. Nor 
is this all. The mighty buildings which have been raised in the 
south-western corner of Paris have progressed through the most 
troublous and momentous 7 domestic times. A nation on the 
brink of revolution 8 has summoned 9 a Continent on the brink 
of war to a tournament 10 of art and industry. Again and again 
have we heard that the Exhibition would be abandoned, 11 that 
France would find few responses 12 to her summons, that the hour 
was unpropitious, 13 and, in short, that the world had had enough 
of industrial exhibitions for many a year to come. The pessimists 14 
have never ceased to dog the footsteps of M. Kranz and his 
staff, and to assure hungry and expectant Paris that this time the 
world would not respond to her call to come and be fleeced. 16 

But the Paris authorities, confident 16 in the attractions of their 
capital, and in the commanding position of France as the mistress 
of the arts, have held on to their resolution, 17 through dynastic 18 
plots and ministerial crises, 19 assured that whether under Republic 
or Empire, or Bourbon monarchy, the Exhibition must draw 
showers of gold into Parisian pockets, and so compensate 20 shop 
and hotel keepers for years of slack trade. 

These speculators 21 have not been, so far, disappointed. The 
Exhibition of 1878 is in many respects greater even than that 

1 Campaign. — War ; the time an army keeps the field. * Suspense. — 
State of uncertainty ; doubt. * Imminent. — Extreme ; impending. 4 Con- 
tinental. — Belonging to a Continent. * Respond. — Answer. • International. 
— Between or among nations. r Momentous. — Very important. 8 Revolution. 
— Entire change in the government of a country. • Summoned. — Called with 
authority. 10 Tournament. — A rival display ; a martial sport. ^Abandoned. 
— Given up. 1S Responses. — Answers. *• Unpropitious. — Unlucky. u Pessi- 
mists. — Those dissatisfied with things in general. 1& Fleeced. — Robbed ; mulct. 
16 Confident. — Trusting ; assured. 17 Resolution. — Firmness of purpose. 
18 Dynastic'. — Pertaining to races of kings. 19 Crises. — Critical or dangerous 
times; sing* crisis. * Compensate, — Make amends to. n Speculators.— Those 
who speculate— that is, guess or conjecture. 
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4 Newspaper Readings. 

wondrous Champ de Mars show of 1867. The buildings are 
vaster and conceived on a grander scale; and there are new 
features in the show which redeem it from the charge of being a 
mere repetition of the International Exhibitions of 185 1, 1855, 
arid 1862, to say nothing of those of the United States and 
Austria. The opening has drawn an immense concourse 22 of 
foreigners to Paris. Albeit 23 the hotel-keepers have coolly an- 
nounced that they intend to screw the Exhibition visitor relent- 
lessly, 24 although the restaurant-keepers have raised their prices 
25 per cent, 'in order to leave as little money as possible in 
the visitor's pocket, and although all trades and callings 
have combined to levy 25 black-mail 26 — even to the tnouches 21 
on the river, which have increased their fares, — the expected 
crowds are arriving, and there is every reason to believe 
that the very greediest lodging-house keeper will not be dis- 
appointed. 

The primary 28 object our neighbours had in setting up this 
international show of industry being in a fair way of fulfilment, 
they will do their utmost to make the Exhibition season a brilliant 
one, so that the foreigner shall return home, if with empty 
pockets, still with plenty to talk about. The Exhibition, in short, 
will give a very lively holiday this year to hosts of tourists. 29 But 
when we pass from its amusing to its instructive aspects, we 
cannot help asking ourselves what there can be, in the way of 
novelties, 80 for one nation to show another, so soon after the last 
great Exhibition which was held in Paris? 

In 185 1, and again in 1855, the galleries of some of the foreign 
countries were a revelation to us. The first international exhibi- 
tion of industry was a new starting-point in the. industrial history 
of the world ; it opened up new markets in every direction. In 
1855, England, for instance, made a great sensation 81 in Paris, 
especially with her ceramic 82 manufactures. In 1862 and 1867 
the Austrian manufactures commanded the attention of the world. 
But now, what with the frequent repetition of these Exhibitions, 
and the extraordinary development 83 of trade intercommunica- 
tions, 84 the knowledge of the special excellence of each nation 

w Concourse— Assembly ; crowd. * Albeit. — Though it be so. u Relent* 
lessly. — Without 'pity. n Levy. — Raise by taxation. m Black-mail. — An 
ancient tax ; a tax. ** Mouches. — River boats. M Primary. — First ; original. 
88 Tourists.— Travellers for pleasure. w Novelties.— New objects. n Sensa- 
Hon.— Feeling ; commotion. M Ceramic. — Pertaining to pottery. * Develop- 
ment. — Unfolding; growth. ^Intercommunications. — Mutual intercourses. 
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The Paris Exhibition. J 

is universal. 35 The raison (THre 36 of industrial exhibitions has 
not quite passed away yet, but it is becoming weaker every year. 

The magnificent Exhibition which was opened on Wednesday 
— in drenching rain, and to heaven's artillery S7 as well as that 
of the Paris forts — is a superb M monument of the skill and taste, 
the science and the art, of our time ; and it may well attract 
myriads 89 of intelligent visitors, but we doubt whether it will 
make us acquainted with a single unknown manufacture or have 
any marked influence on any trade. England, we are glad to 
know, makes a superb figure in the glittering bazaar, 40 made gay 
with plashing waters and plentiful flowers and flags, but we 
apprehend there is nothing which she shows that was not familiar 
to her foreign competitors. 41 Indeed, the keenness of modern 
competition compels a man to know all that is doing in his trade, 
wherever that trade is carried on. If, however, the only effect of 
the great Exhibition of 1878 should be the knitting of fresh bonds 
of sympathy. 42 between rivals in the arts of peace, it will not have 
been held in vain. If it should only give one prosperous season, 
at our expense, to the Parisians, who have been sufferers so long, 
first by war, and then by political tt strife, we will not too angrily 
begrudge them the centimes they are adding to every dish in 
every restaurant, and the extra francs they are putting upon each 
bed. We will only warn them, in their own interest, to be g mtle 
with the screw.' 

The banquet given by the British exhibitors to the Prince of 
Wales, under the chairmanship of that perfect Frenchman, Lord 
Granville, on Friday night, at which the Prince warmly expressed 
the opinion that the entente cordiale^ still subsisting between the 
English and French nations would be perpetual, 45 worthily closed, 
so far as this country is concerned, the inaugural ** ceremonies. 47 

85 Universal. — General ; widespread. M Raison £Hre. — Reason to be ; 
cause of existence. 87 Artillery. — Cannons; heavy guns. m Superb. — 
Splendid ; high class. w Myriads. — Tens of thousands ; very many. 
40 Bazaar. — An eastern market; a showy market 41 Competitors. — Those 
who compete ; rivals. a Sympathy. — Fellow - feeling. ** Political. — 
Belonging to politics or government. ** Entente cordiale. — Friendly inten- 
tions. * Perpetual. — Lasting ; constant. ** Inaugural. — Pertaining to a 
solemn or formal beginning. v Ceremonies. — Observances ; rites. 
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Newspaper Readings. 
THE REMOVAL OF TEMPLE BAR. 

FROM THE ' ECHO.' 

\ ESTERD AY* Temple Bar wasr surrounded by a 
scaffolding; last night some workmen were seen 
manoeuvring 1 with ladders in the vicinity 2 of ihe 
rickety arch ; and this morning we have it on the 
best authority that a barrowful of stones and' a couple of 
grimy old windows were displaced. Though it would 
still be rash to prophesy much about Temple Bar, yet, 
speaking without the fear of the Common Council before our 
eyes, we may entertain a hope that as the week ends so will the 
, nuisance which for two hundred years has choked the western 
portal 3 of Fleet Street. Doubtless lachrymose 4 antiquaries 6 
will weep, and loquacious e deputies 7 will wrangle 8 over the de- 
struction of ' this fine old relic of antiquity,' just as the same 
people, no doubt, lamented over the disappearance of Tyburn 
Tree, Whitecross Prison, and the Fleet, and would think the 
country in danger were Newgate and other gallows abolished to- 
morrow. But the din of their wailing will be drowned in the 
acclamations 9 of all practical 10 and most sensible people. An- 
tiquity is all very well in its way ; but it has never been held 
sacred 11 when it stood in the path of progress and public con- 
venience. The conduits 12 and city pumps were picturesque 18 
appliances; so were the link-boys with their flambeaus 14 and the 
running footmen; so were the posts along Fleet Street, which 
Samuel Johnson so piously touched ; and so also was, no doubt, 
Temple Bar, with the grizzly skulls on the top of it But we 
hardly think the public would like any of these ' time-honoured ' 
institutions to be re-established. Moreover, it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that Temple Bar is a ' venerable relic of antiquity.' 
Half of Fleet Street is as old, and many buildings which are 

* 1 2th December 1877. 

1 Manoeuvring— making skilful movements. * Vicinity — neighbourhood. 
* Portal — opening ; gateway. * Lachrytnose — tearful ; weeping. 6 Anti* 
quarks — those who study ancient monuments, etc. 6 Loquacious — talkative ; 
speech-making. 7 Deputies — those sent to represent others. 8 Wrangle— talk 
angrily; quarrel. ■ Acclamations — shouts of rejoicing. 10 Practical— -be- 
longing to practice or performance, as opposed to theory. n Sacred— holy. 
12 Conduits — canals for draining off filth. *■ Picturesque— presenting a picture 
to the eye. M Flambeaus — torches 
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The Relnoval of Temple Bar. 7 

daily destroyed are infinitely older. The Bar now in progress 
of demolition is only the successor of a still older wooden one, 
and in itself does not date later than Charles the Second's reign. 
It is said to be the work of Christopher Wren, 16 but this state- 
ment is by many architects classed among the city myths. 16 At 
best, it is only a dilapidated 17 specimen of an indifferent work of 
a great artist. Since it was erected it has been spoiled. .It has 
been robbed of some of its carvings, in the shape of foliage 18 
and centre shields with supporters ; so that what is going to-day 
is only a dilapidated remnant of what has been spared by the 
Philistines who preceded us. The Bar has, of course, a few 
historical associations, as the gateway to the metropolis 19 must 
always have. Kings, princes, generals, and dignitaries great and 
small, and very numerous, have halted here ; while lord mayors, 
sheriffs, and aldermen of forgotten names have abased them- 
selves, and occasionally fallen off their horses in the mud before 
these personages, demonstrating 20 their loyalty 21 and unwonted 22 
equitation. 28 Millions of people, gentle and simple, 24 every year 
pass under it, though we are not aware that this makes it any 
more sacred than the Strand, Threadneedle Street, or Charing 
Cross, along which quite as many trudge in mud and mire from 
January to December. 

'But Dr. Johnson was also associated with the Bar.' Of 
course we know all the Johnsonian associations, the watching 
people behind it, the ' let us walk as far as Temple Bar/ and 
the rest of the patriarchal anecdotes 26 embalmed 20 by Bozzy. 27 
But Fleet Street is infinitely more redolent 28 of Dr. Johnson 
than even Temple Bar. Every tavern is haunted by the portly 
figure of the clubable Doctor. Bolt Court was his home, so was 
Johnson's Court, so was Gough Square, while Wine Office Court 
and its tavern were the home of Goldsmith, and one of the 
favourite haunts of his friend. Yet no one dreams of preserving 
these. Really the only associations of any moment which 
Temple Bar presents are in the fact that from the year 1684 

15 Sir Christopher Wren — the great architect who designed St. Paul's 
Cathedral. w Myths— fables. 17 Dilapidated— ruined ; worn out. 18 Foliage 
— leaves (worked in stone). l9 Metropolis — mother city ; the capital. 
80 Demonstrating — showing off. n Loyalty — faith (to the king or some other 
object). M Unwonted— unusual. » Equitation — horsemanship. ■* Simple 
— should besemple, i.e. common ; plebeian ; vulgar. ** Anecdotes — short and 
pointed stories. w Embalmed — preserved (usually applied to dead bodies). 
27 Bozzy — James Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson. ** Redolent— - 
diffusing fragrance; recalling memories. 
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down to 1772 it was the place where we displayed our barbarity 
by affixing the heads of those unsuccessful patriots called 
1 traitors ' on spikes. If this constitutes w any source of pride, 
most people will willingly grant the Bar lovers that gratification. 80 
Tyburn had it in infinitely greater perfection, so had a score of 
gallows along the river-side and at cross roads, while the interior 
and exterior of Newgate and the Old Bailey generally are even 
more redolent of these sepulchral 31 memories. However, kill- 
ing, legal or illegal, has always an attraction for certain kinds of 
people ; and so they are at this moment hanging around 
Temple Bar, blinded by clouds of powdered mortar, and 
shouldered by prosaic hodmen, lamenting that never more shall 
heads of men of the type of the Armstrongs, the Friends, the 
Parkyns, the Townleys, the Fletchers, and other unfortunates 
decorate the grim arch. The whole history of the trial of these 
men, and the details of their executions, are so disgraceful and 
so utterly abominable, that we should gladly forget them rather 
than roll their sickening recollections, like sweet morsels, in our 
memories. The chief lesson which Temple Bar teaches us is 
that hanging, drawing, quartering, boiling, roasting, and other 
processes to which unsuccessful agitators 82 were subjected in 
the times when these stones were young, will neither make men 
virtuous, nor repress in them the desire to gain rights of which 
they imagine themselves unjustly deprived. As a tangible 8S wit- 
ness of a portion of that struggle between kings and their masters 
for the upper hand, the Bar has certainly some associations, 
but nothing more. Still, though we have all along advocated 
the removal of this obstruction 34 to the traffic between the 
eastern and western parts of the city, we could not go so far as 
to ask for its total destruction. If anybody values it, let him 
have it. If the city imagines that its disappearance as a ' speci- 
men of the great Wren ' would wring the soul of any architect 
with anguish, 86 by all means let them erect it again in Epping 
Forest, at Hampton Court, on the Embankment, at Stonehenge, 
or on the most appropriate Culloden Moor — anywhere, except 
where it is, or where it will not be as great a nuisance as it has 
been since the memory of man. We do not, .however, for a 

29 Constitutes — makes up. w Gratification — pleasing sensation. 81 Sepul- 
chral — belonging to a sepulchre or grave. ** Agitators— those who made 
an agitation or commotion in the community. M "Jangible— that which can 
be touched ; palpable. 84 Obstruction — something standing in the way. 
86 Anguish — pain ; suffering 
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moment suppose that its removal will ease the traffic by way of 
Fleet Street. On the contrary, the disappearance of the ob- 
struction will divert 86 some of the traffic from the Embankment 
, to the old route. That, however, has nothing whatever to do 
with the removal of the Bar, and we shall be glad to record the 
fact that it has vanished. 'It is not worth the keeping; let it 
go.' 




THE DOOM OF TEMPLE BAR. 

FROM 'PUNCH.' 

>HERE will be no festivities 1 this Christmas at the 
Mansion-House, in consequence of the dissolution 2 
of the last of the city gates. Every possible mark 
of respect to the departed will be shown on this 
melancholy occasion. The mace and sword will be 
enveloped in crape, Gog and Magog 3 draped in black, 
and the Lord Mayor's footmen will wear their state 
mourning liveries. 4 No dinner will be given by the city com- 
panies while the work of demolition 6 is in progress. The members 
of .the city will retire to the seclusion of their country-seats until 
the Bar is cleared away. The farewell visit of the corporation to 
the Bar is described as having been a most touching scene. The 
chamberlain 6 pronounced a moving oration. 7 The Lord Mayor 
at last had to be led off, supported on each side by the sheriffs. 8 
Several members of the party could with difficulty be induced to 
leave a spot endeared to them by so many tender recollections 
and associations, and when they did tear themselves away, cast 
many a 'longing, lingering look behind.' Bits of mortar and 
cement, fragments of placard, old nails, and other precious 
mementoes 9 were eagerly sought after, and carefully wrapped up 
in paper, to be treasured as relics 10 and handed down as heir- 

86 Divert — turn in another direction. 

1 Festivities — feastings. a Dissolution — a dissolving ; death. 8 Gog and Magog 
— two* gigantic statues in the Guildhall, London. 4 Liveries — the peculiar 
dresses appropriated by any family, or association of persons, to the use of 
their servants. * Demolition — destruction. * Chamberlain*— one of the high 
officers of the corporation. 7 Oration — a speech. 8 Sheriffs— the chief legal 
officers of shires. 9 Mementoes — things kept in remembrance of something 
passed away. 10 Relics — remains, usually in a solemn or sacred sense. 
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looms. 11 The men employed in the work of destruction have 
been carefully selected for their good character and' known 
attachment to the city, its rights and privileges. 12 Many of them 
are freemen, or connected with freemen. They have been 
admonished to execute their task orderly, quietly, and in absolute 
silence. Tea and coffee from the still-room at the Mansion- 
House will be served out to them at intervals by sympathizing 
watermen. Every stone as it is removed will be folded in brown 
paper, and sealed with the corporation seal. When the Bar is 
set up again, each alderman, deputy, and common councilman 
will have the privilege of relaying one of those stones, which will 
be marked with his initials. 13 Hourly bulletins 14 of the progress 
of the work will be despatched to the Mansion-House. The staff 
of Messrs. Child's bank 16 will put on complimentary, mourning. 
A photograph of the Bar, edged with a deep black border, will 
be presented to every member of the corporation, and to the 
Lord Mayor's household. Many of the female relatives of the 
aldermen and common councilmen have been hysterical 16 since 
the erection of the scaffold for the decapitation 17 and dismember- 
ment 18 of the Bar. In their visit to the West End they make 
use of the Embankment. The cabmen, as they went under the 
Bar for the last time, lowered their whips, to which a piece of 
black ribbon was almost universally attached. The shade of Sir 
Christopher Wren, of Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith (arm in arm), 
and of one or two headless persons, have been seen by several 
spiritualists flitting about the neighbourhood. Telegrams of 
condolence and sympathy are hourly received at the Mansion- 
House from corporate bodies throughout the world. The 
remembrancer 19 and the architect have jointly composed an 
elegy 20 for the mournful occasion, which will be set to appro- 
priate 21 music, and sung by an efficient 22 choir 28 on the last 
night of the old year in the Guildhall Crypt. 24 The common 
crier was left weeping when our despatch was sent off. 

11 Heirlooms— pieces of personal property descending to heirs with their 
inheritance. ia Privileges — peculiar advantages. ls Initials — the first letters 
of a name. 14 Bulletins — despatches; letters. 16 Child 's bank — a number of 
the books connected with a large banking house were kept in a chamber over 
the archway of Temple Bar. 16 Hysterical— pertaining to hysterics ; a kind 
of convulsive fits. 17 Decapitation— beheading. 18 Dismemberment — taking 
limb from limb. M Remembrancer — one of the city officers. ™ Elegy — a 
mournful poem or song. ^Appropriate — fitting; suitable. M Efficient — able; 
competent. w Choir — a band of musicians (pronounced quire)* * Crypt — a 
secret chamber ; usually a vault under a church or abbey. 
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LEARNING TO SWIM 

FROM THE ' DAILY TELEGRAPH.' 

|^E shall be told that swimming is not sufficiently 
cultivated, 1 and that if every one knew how to swim 
we should have no deaths from drowning. Roughly, 
no doubt, there is a certain amount of truth in these 
assertions. 2 If, for instance, an undergraduate 3 paddling 
in a canoe from Eynsham to Folly Bridge has the mis- 
fortune to overbalance himself, and is at the same time 
an accomplished swimmer, the mishap is a mere joke to him, 
and he escapes with what is commonly known as a wet jacket, 
while his companion in disaster 4 who cannot swim a stroke will 
sink within even an arm's length of the bank. Swimming, 
however, cannot always be relied upon. There are occasions 
when even one most practised in the art finds his craft 6 fail him. 
The better swimmer a man is, the greater is the temptation to 
him to test his strength and skill. If spending his long vacation 8 
inland, he will attempt long distances on lakes, or will make trial 
of his powers by crossing swift and dangerous streams, while, if 
on the sea-shore, he will endeavour to prove his prowess 7 by 
putting well out to sea. Cramp is rarer than it is thought to be, 
but, at the same time, it occasionally occurs, and even the best 
and strongest swimmer suddenly attacked by it will need all his 
presence of mind and skill. There is, however, a far more 
common and terrible source of mishap 8 than cramp. When a 
strong swimmer suddenly sinks within sight of shore, and without 
warning or anticipation 9 of any kind, the catastrophe is almost 
always attributed to cramp. This, however, is a mistake. Cramp 
in the water in warm weather is comparatively rare, well-nigh 
as rare, indeed, as cramp on land, and almost as easily dealt 
with. Most of us have at some time or other been seized with 
cramp in the leg, the limb more frequently attacked than any 

1 Cultivated— practised ; studied. * Assertions— things asserted or affirmed. 
• Undergraduate — a University student who has not yet taken his degree. 
4 Disaster— misfortune ; calamity. 6 Craft— art ; cunning. * Vacation — 
holiday. ''Prowess — strength ; endurance. 8 Mishap — accident; calamity. 
8 Anticipation — foretaste ; expectation. 
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other. Painful as the seizure is, it Jet never paralyzes 10 the 
entire body, and the victim can almost always support himself 
against a wall or seize hold of a post or railing, or otherwise 
relieve himself until the sudden paroxysm has passed over. 
When, in the course of a long walk or a game of cricket, or a 
match at football, or some other violent exertion, a man becomes 
suddenly faint and giddy and unable to stand, help is immediately 
near him, or, if he fall, h0 falls on the ground, to be picked up 
by his friends. It is another matter when he is swimming alone 
and out of reach of help in water beyond his depth ; and, as we 
have pointed out, it does not follow, when a strong swimmer, 
apparently rejoicing in his strength, suddenly sinks and is lost, 
that the calamity is due to cramp. In reality, its cause may be 
spasm n of the heart, faintness, syncope, 12 or one or other of the 
many forms of instantaneous* physical exhaustion to which even 
the strongest are liable. 

At the same time, it is impossible to doubt that swimming is 
an art sad;y neglected. In our large public schools, it is true, 
there is a recognised 13 swimming drill, and no lad is allowed to 
boat unless he has passed, or, in other words, approved himself 
to the authorities by swimming a certain distance in full clothes. 
At the Universities, for obvious 14 reasons, such a test is not 
possible, nor is it required ; and although hardly a year passes 
without at least three or four lives being lost at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or both, it is certain that of the undergraduates at 
the two sister Universities, the great majority do not know how 
to keep themselves afloat in the water. It ought to be under- 
stood that nothing is easier than swimming, if only the pupil has 
his task put before him in the proper way. Bladders, corks, 
planks, and other such devices, are worse than useless. Nor will 
any good swimmer, except under very rare circumstances, approve 
of the rough and ready method of taking the pupil out of his depth 
with a strong and ready swimmer as his companion. The best 
of all modes is that in use at almost all our public schools, and 
in all the chief London swimming baths. A belt is put round 
the pupil's chest with a rope attached to it, by which he is held 
between his shoulders. Supported by the rope, he is instructed 
how to strike boldly out, while little by little the purchase pn the 

10 Paralyzes — strikes as with palsy, which suspends the power of muscular 
motion. " Spasm — involuntary contortion of the muscles ; cramp. u Syncope 
— a swooning or fainting. 18 Recognised — admitted ; taken notice ok 
14 Obvious— apparent 
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rope is relaxed. 15 It is easy enough to teach swimming after 
this style at the seaside, and Lieutenant-General Alexander has 
very opportunely reminded us how the necessary apparatus 16 
ought to be constructed. From the stern of an ordinary boat 
a pole of from eight to ten feet in length should be rigged out, 
rising at an angle from the surface of the water. The simplest 
method is to place it over the stern, 17 lashing 18 it tightly to prevent 
a sudden shift. Through a ring at the end of the pole is rigged 
a rope, the end of which is fastened to a belt round the pupiPs 
chest. The boat should be slowly rowed in smooth water, the 
pupil being kept in tow from this kind of fishing-rod, while the 
instructor directs him how to strike out In two or three days 
of proper tuition 19 upon this method, the merest novice will learn 
to swim. The apparatus is simple and easily constructed. The 
teacher need be under no personal apprehension, 20 as no responsi- 
bility is likely to be suddenly thrown upon him, while the novice 21 
can strike out boldly, knowing that there is more to sustain him 
in his struggle with the friendly element than the mere strength 
of an ordinary pair of arms. Those who make swimming a 
study, and are experts in it, tell us that by this salmon-rod 
method of tuition, as it is commonly termed, a beginner learns 
the necessary motions of legs and arms on the first day, gains 
confidence on the second, and strikes out boldly on the third. 
There may be, perhaps, some little enthusiasm M about this, but 
it is certain that of all modes of teaching swimming the fishing- 
rod method is the best. The hire of a boat for half an hour is 
no great expense, and if there is no swimmer among the party, 
the assistance of a friend is easily obtained. 

15 Relaxed— loosened. M Apparatus — mechanical appliances. 17 Stern— 
the hinder part of a ship. x * Lashing— fastening ; tying. 19 Tuition — teach- 
ing. *° Apprehension — fear; uneasiness. * x Novice— one new to the art; a 
beginner. ™ Enthusiasi&---\&sX of imagination ; zeal 
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TURKISH POLITENESS. 

FROM THE 'PALL MALL GAZETTE.' 

The presence of 
women is supposed 
to soften social 1 
intercourse ; 2 yet 
the Turks, who do 
not admit women 
into society, are 
the most cour- 
teous 8 people on 
earth. They are 
not born poets. 
Like the Arabs 
and Persians, they 
have but little 
taste for art, and 
they will notsmirk 4 
to obtain a favour; 
but they are simple, 
\ serious, brave, and 
grateful. They 
avoid giving 
offence by speaking little ; and their regard for truth is so great 
that they attribute the same quality to others, and are con- 
sequently easily outwitted the first time. But you must not 
think to deceive a Turk twice. Most of the difficulties between 
the Turkish and Greek races have arisen from the duplicity 5 of 
the latter, who, using their tongues to forge figments 6 with, 
exasperated 7 the Turk, whose poverty of imagination gave him 
no chance in such a game. The low-class Turk who has been 
lied to, spits on the ground and calls his deceiver a dog, passing 
him by in the street with an unconscious stare worse than if he 
threw stones at him. The impassiveness 8 of mien 9 is the Turk's 
chief weapon of defence. It guards him from enemies and 

1 Social— belonging to society. 8 Intercourse— mutual dealings. • Courteous 
—civil ; complaisant 4 Smirk— to smile affectedly. fi J?uplicity~-4nrmmg ; 
treachery. 6 Figments — inventions ; fictions. 7 Exasperated— enraged ; made 
angry. * Impassiveness— Kstlessness; languor. 9 Mien — countenance; bearing. 
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bores, and, mating with the silence which is congenial 10 to his 
lazy, dreamy mood, it often excites the wonder of a stranger. 
You enter a Turkish cafe, and behold twenty Mussulmans all 
smoking stedfastly and saying nothing. Now and then one of 
the company raps his knuckles on the table, which is a signal to 
the tablakiar, % or waiter, to bring him another cup of coffee ; after 
which he relapses u into a fit of deep pensiveness, 12 varied by 
occasional smileless remarks in monosyllables 18 to his next 
neighbour. But if you seek to strike up a conversation with 
this gentleman, he answers at once with a quiet urbanity M which 
is very pleasing. There is none of the repellent 16 'Who-are- 
you ? ' look to be met with in some Western countries. The 
Turk does not care a pin who you may be. His business is to 
be civil to a stranger, and nothing that you could say would 
astonish or anger him. If you laugh, he laughs, softly, as if 
inwardly digesting your joke; if you talk nonsense, you will 
simply confirm him in the opinion he has long held, that Turks 
are immeasurably superior to Franks ; if you contrive to amuse 
him, he will say naively 16 at parting with you, ' Masch Allah ! I 
am happy.' A Turk will seldom volunteer an opinion unless one 
is expressly asked of him ; but if you question him, say on politics, 
he will answer with a mild frankness rather starding. A cukdji, 
as he paddles you in his boat along the shores of the Bosphorus, 
will not be afraid to tell you what he thinks of the Grand Vizier ; 
and the first nude Mussulman whom you encounter at the ham- 
mam waiting to be kneaded and shampooed will let you know 
in a terse sentence how much he esteems the Russian ambassador. 
The Turk has not been reared under a system of police espion- 
age 17 which makes him fear to speak out his mind about 
dignitaries. If it be Allah's will that he should get into trouble 
for saying that such and such a pasha 18 has not the fear of the 
Prophet before his eyes, why, he must submit ; but he will repeat 
his opinion (if asked) while going to prison, when in prison, 
and as soon as he comes out of prison. One of the many 
characteristics 1Q which excite the Turk's contempt of the Frank 
is the latter's mania for putting foolish questions for the mere 

10 Congenial— pleasing ; of the same nature. u Relapses— falls back. M Pen* 
Hveness — thoughtfulness. w Monosyllables — words of one syllable. 
14 Urbanity — civility; polish of manner. lb Repellent — driving back; for- 
bidding. *• Namely — with simplicity ; innocently. v Espionage — practice of 
employing spies. " Pasha — a Turkish superior officer. 19 Characteristics—' 
distinguishing marks ; traits. 
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sake of opening his mouth. A Frank walks into a barber's shop, 
where a Mussulman is having his head shaved, while six others, 
seated on a divan and smoking, are watching the operation with 
tranquil complacency. It must be obvious 20 to the Frank's 
mind, if he have one, that here are six customers waiting to be 
shaved, as soon as the one with the lather has been disposed of, 
and yet he must needs ask the barber how soon he will have 
finished. Can there be a more extravagant waste of breath than 
this? Perhaps the Frank is an underbred person, who will 
thrust himself into the seat, from impatience, before his turn 
comes ; in this case not one of the Turks will protest, but the 
whole six of them will spit on the floor with resolute unanimity, 21 
thereby recording an opinion which the barber will understand, 
though the Frank may not. Turks never become openly 
aggressive 22 unless you insult their women, their mosques, or 
their street dogs. In Anatolia the women still turn away with 
their faces to a wall when they see a Frank coming, this being 
the Mohammedan law,; and the best thing the Frank can do is 
to walk past without making any impertinent attempt to peer 
through the veil, for the women might squeal and arouse the whole 
quarter. As to street dogs, they are chartered 23 nuisances, who 
snap, snarl, fight over offal, and bay the moon at nights ; but 
they must not be kicked. To be treated like a dog in Turkey is 
to be treated with much forbearance ; for the Mussulmans think 
it enough to give a dog a bad name without ill-using him. When 
a stranger has been long enough in Turkey to bear these points 
in mind, he may ge about without fear of molestation ; 24 and he 
will find the Turks pleasant people to deal with in every way. 
In the bazaars it makes all the difference in the world both to 
your purse and to your composure whether you enter the shop 
of a Turk or of a Christian. The latter, if a Greek, begins by 
overcharging ; then he lowers his price ; he coaxes and fibs ; he 
runs out after you into the street to bring you back by the sleeve. 
If he has commenced by offering you a pair of shawls at ten 
times their value, he will not cease worrying until he has got you 
to take them at eighty per cent, reduction, and he will be a 
gainer by the bargain after all. The fellow is so base and 
grasping, so impudent and loquacious, 25 that he is not to be 
shaken off by entreaties or threats. But with the Turk there is 

20 Obvious — plain ; easily observed. n Unanimity — oneness of mind, 
22 Aggressive— acting on the offensive. 23 Chartered— having peculiar rights ; 
held by charter. 24 Molestation— -harm. ®> Loquacious— chatty; talkative. 
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nothing but peace and candid dealing. The Mussulman trades- 
man who sees a foreigner enter his shop lays down his pipe with 
an air of resignation, as if he were sorry to be disturbed. You 
may have been staring at his display of wares for half an hour 
without his having uttered a word to entice you in. Once you 
are seated (for he motions you courteously to a divan, offers you 
cigarettes and coffee out of a pot which he keeps simmering all 
day on a little stove), he waits till you have told him what you 
want, and then proceeds to get it with due deliberation. 26 You 
have asked to see some shawls ; he lifts them down from the 
. shelf, unfolds them, spreads them out, and then mutters some- 
thing by which he takes Allah ^ to witness that they are just the 
things you ask for. You inquire the price ; but here the Turk 
seems to collect himself, and does not immediately answer. This 
would be doing business too fast. Before you part with your 
money, you must be convinced that the article is genuine and 
worth the price put upon it. First its texture, then its gloss, 
then its embroidery, are submitted to your inspection by a series 
of unhurried dumb motions ; and finally, the Turk waves the 
shawl and throws it over his own shoulders, that you may judge 
of its effect in full convenience. Now, at last, the price comes 
out : * Masch Allah, Effendi, six purses are the least I can ask ; ' 
and having said this, the Turk heaves a sigh, as if he were 
grieved td part with the beauteous thing even at that price. The 
Frank who has had dealings with the Greek next door may 
think that six purses (£24) are too much, and may betake him- 
self to the door ; but if he does, the Turk will not follow him. 
He has asked his price ; he will not reduce it ; and above all, he 
will not run after anybody, seeing that it lies with Allah to 
determine whether he shall se\l his shawls or not. Turkish 
tradesmen seldom make fortunes ; but they have not yet reached 
the high culture which consists in selling shoddy, 28 they do not 
cheat you, and they scarcely ever become bankrupt, 29 so that on 
the whole they may claim to believe that Allah sends them as 
much prosperity as they need. 

26 Deliberation — weighing in the mind ; slowness. 27 Allah — God. 
88 Shoady — old cloth torn to pieces and re-manufactured. 2tt Bankrupt— 
unable to pay debts. 
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UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

FROM THE ' GLASGOW NEWS.' 

>HAT a University career is desirable for those 
destined to a profession, we are all agreed ; that for 
the higher branches of the scholastic profession it 
is almost indispensable, 1 is a proposition which 
must command pretty general assent But, valuable as 
are the training and development 2 gained in passing 
through the curriculum 8 of a University, these do not 
count for much unless followed up by energy 4 of purpose, and a 
power of turning them to practical use in the battle of life. A 
little experience, too, soon shows us that, while University 
distinctions must not be undervalued, it is easy on the other hand 
to overvalue them. They are one test of relative 5 ability, but 
by no means the sole test, nor yet an infallible test. Some men 
ripen early; others are longer in developing. A degree in 
honours only shows what a graduate 6 has become by better 
training, or greater industry, or through more robust health, at 
the time of the particular competition ; but a few years later on 
the relative position of the competitors 7 may be reversed, and 
the man beaten in the class-rooms or the senate-house may turn 
the tables completely upon his successful rival. There is a 
common sense, a worldly wisdom, a tact, — call it what you will, — 
which is beyond the reach of art, and which learning cannot 
give. Pitted against the man of natural parts, who is tenacious 
of purpose, who plods steadily on, and whose knowledge of the 
world has been gained in the rough school of experience, what 
chance has the elegant scholar or brilliant mathematician who, 
in sporting phrase, has become ' stale ' by over-work, or has been 
prematurely 8 developed ? A University career is misleading if 
it does not teach young men that it is merely the prelude to 
labours hardly less severe, and tending to far more practical and 

1 Indispensable — that which cannot be done without. 2 Development — 
growth. 3 Curriculum— -list or course of studies at a University. 4 Energy— 
strength; force. 6 Rjlatwe — comparative. * Graduate — one who has taken 
his University deg ee. 7 Competitors— those who compete; rivals. 8 Prema- 
turely — before due time. 
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solid issues. University distinctions, again, act as snares if those 
who gain them are thereby made priggish 9 and supercilious, 10 
despising or undervaluing the rivals who afterwards strive with 
them. That is the really vital competition in which the public 
are the judges, bestowing praise and rewards with a discrimina* 
tion u which is rarely at fault ; and we see that across the Border 
the race is not always to Cambridge wranglers, nor the battle to 
men stamped with the first-class mark from Oxford 




MERMAIDS. 

FROM ' THE TIMES.' 

1 N the August of 1875 the Fellows of the Zoological * 
Society were supplied with a subject for discussion 2 of 
more than usual interest by the arrival at the Gardens 
of a living manatee. A specimen intended to have 
been shown alive had been received a few years before, but 
it died before it could be exhibited, 8 though it gave Dr. 
Murie an opportunity of making a dissection, 4 the results 
of which were published in the eighth volume of the Zoological 
^Society } s Transactions, A real living manatee, however, the 
animal which was the foundation of all the pretty and sometimes 
doleful 6 legends 6 of mermaids, caused much excitement among 
the frequenters of the Gardens. The tank in which it was placed 
was not deep enough for it to ' sit up ' on its tail, and so show 
itself in the position which led sailors to speak of a mermaid 
combing her hair. As the ungainly-looking animal appeared in 
its tank, it was really difficult to form an idea how sailors, except 
after a day ashore, 7 could see in it anything that should suggest a 
mermaid such as poets, turning sailors' rough language into verse, 

9 Priggish— affected ; conceited. 10 Supercilious— proud ; haughty. n Z?w- 
crimination — judgment 5 penetration. 

1 Zoological — of or pertaining to animals. a Discussion — debate ; contro- 
versy. 8 Exhibited— shown ; exposed to sight. * Dissection — a cutting in 
pieces for the purpose of examination. 8 Doleful— sorrowful ; woful. • Legends 
— fables ; traditional tales. 7 Except after a day ashore — when, it is inferred, 
they would be tipsy. 
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have so often described. Now there is another living manatee 
in London at the Westminster Aquarium. 8 The glass tank in 
which it is placed is entirely above the level of the floor, and the 
water, which is fresh, — as the animal, though marine, 9 often swims 
far up rivers, — is kept very clear. The depth of water given to 
the Aquarium specimen has at present hardly allowed of its full 
display in the mermaid position, as the tail ought to be able to 
get quite free from the bottom of the tank. There seems, however, 
to be r.om for much more water to be added. There is, as it is, 
quite enough room for it to show its head well above water 
with its body nearly erect. One flipper 10 slightly thrown up gives 
the traditional hand looking-glass, and the gentle paddling of 
the other when seen in clear water gives the hand holding the 
traditional comb. The harp introduced in some drawings, how- 
ever, does not exist. This specimen, like that at the Zoological 
Gardens, which lived but a few days, is from Demerara, and at 
present seems in good health. The curious lateral u working of 
the prehensile 12 * lips ' was especially noted by Professor Garrod 
in the specimen at the Gardens. What further may be learnt from 
this specimen it is too soon to say ;, but it affords an instructive 
example how traditions are based on distorted 13 facts. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, in his American Natural History of 
Ceylon, alludes to the way in which this animal gave rise to the 
mermaid legends. 

8 Aquarium — a collection of fishes and animals living in water. 9 Marine — 
belonging to the sea. 10 Flipper — a kind of fin. u Lateral— sidewise. ,2 Pre* 
hensile— adapted to take hold of objects, u &istorted*-twisted ; disfigured. 
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BOY HEROISM. 

FROM THE * DAILY CHRONICLE. 

JOY heroism, 1 fortunately, is no dream of the 
romancer, 2 but has a veritable 8 history of its own. 
It dates from that memorable single combat in 
which Goliath of Gath was slain^ and from that time 
to this has contained records of valiant 4 deeds which 
entitles it to claim comparison with the history of heroism 
by children of an older growth. Another page to the 
boy's own book of noble deeds has just been added by Master 
William Lawley, aged twelve years, who must be credited with 
having been the principal actor in a miniature 6 life drama 6 full of 
stirring incident. 7 In ' Severn's river wildly rushing to the main ' 
occurred the interesting illustration of the pathos 8 of human life 
of which little William Lawley was the hero. While out 
bathing here with a schoolfellow, older and much bigger than 
himself, he accomplished a feat of extraordinary difficulty and 
peril. His companion, while floating on his back, was carried 
away into mid-stream, and, losing courage, shouted for assistance, 
and then sank. Willie Lawley, who had only just learned to 
swim, seeing him disappear below the water, swam to the spot, 
dived, dragged up his companion from the bottom, and succeeded 
in bringing him to the bank, where, with the utmost difficulty,, 
he was made to breathe by the application of the usual methods 
for restoring the apparently drowned. If the facts of this case 
as reported to us are correct, and we see no reason to doubt 
their accuracy, 9 this is one of the most courageous actions we 
have heard of for some time past, and we sincerely trust it will 
not be unrecognised in quarters to which we usually look for the 
reward of heroic merit It is a splendid act of unselfishness to 
rescue a drowning companion before he has finally sunk, but to 
plunge under the water after him, and bring him to the surface, 
is to combine the highest courage with a cleverness which we 
could onry expect the most practised swimmers to be capable of. 

1 Heroism — bravery ; courage. * Romancer — novel-writer ; fabulist. 
8 Veritable — true ; veracious. 4 Valiant — heroic ; brave. 6 Miniature — 
little ; in small compass. 6 Drama — a play. 7 Incident — event ; occurrence. 
* rathos — feeling ; tenderness. " Accuracy — exactness ; truth. 
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It is refreshing to read of courageous deeds whenever men are 
the heroes of them, but it is especially exhilarating 10 to find an 
instance of heroism worthy of the most stout-hearted manhood 
developed in a lad not yet in his teens. This case, too, affords 
remarkable evidence in support of the desirability of making the 
art of swimming a sine qua non n of the education of youth. The 
plucky little fellow to whom the public are indebted for one of 
the most interesting items of recent intelligence, has, we are 
assured, only just learned how to balance himself in the water ; 
but he has been able to turn his knowledge to so good an account, 
that we trust every schoolboy who will have his interest awakened 
by the story of Willie Lawley's brave deed will not rest contented 
until he has mastered an accomplishment without which he will 
never be in a position to go and do likewise. 




A TURKISH HOUSE. 

FROM THE 'PALL MALL GAZETTE.' 

[ EEN from the outside, the house of a Turkish gentle- 
man is not much to look at. Most of its windows 
face towards the garden ; and from the street little 
may be seen to indicate x whether the owner is a 
rich man or one in moderate circumstances. The street 
itself is unpaved, dusty, and infested by dogs as snappish 
as they are lean. No servants linger about the door; 
but suddenly, at a distant cry of ' Halvet-var ! ' ('Take care !'), 
which is repeated many times, like the howl of some breathless 
wight being cuffed, a little postern 2 in the wall swings back, and 
a shiny black Nubian comes out to greet his master. The master 
appears round the corner, escorted 8 by a couple of servants who 
run by his side, while he canters on a seedy white horse which 
looks as if it had been fed on old newspapers. 

The Turk is careless about seeming rich, and differs in this 
from the Persian, who likes to .ride abroad on a fine horse 

10 Exhilarating— chewing ; encouraging. u Sine qua non — that which 
cannot be done without ; an indispensable. 

1 Indicate — point out * Postern — back gate. 8 Escorted— accompanied by. 
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splendidly caparisoned, 4 and followed by a numerous retinue. 5 
There is nothing to distinguish a pasha in the streets from an 
ordinary effendi ; 6 for he dresses with scrupulous plainness, and 
wastes little money on the liveries of his servants. He seems to 
think that outward show is mere vanity, and that a wise man had 
better reserve all his hischmet (comfort) for his harem, 7 where, 
being hidden, it will excite no envy. That is why the selamlik 8 - 
of a Turkish house, where male visitors are received, offers no 
signs of luxury. There is a divan, 9 soft carpets, and little tables 
on which coffee is served ; but nothing in the way of ornamenta- 
tion — no precious knick-knacks. Of old, the Turk used to offer 
jewelled pipes to his guests along with their coffee or sherbet ; 
he now gives cigars or cigarettes, and smokes these things him- 
self. A pleasant talker is the Turk, and exquisitely courteous ; 
but it will be noticed in his conversation that he never makes 
the slightest allusion to the women of his own or of another's 
household. He is the last person to talk scandal with. If you 
make- him a present with a view of its being given to his wife,- 
custom requires that you should use a periphrasis 10 to convey 
your meaning; and it will be better still if you leave him to 
guess your intention without hinting it. 

When a Turk has disposed of his visitors, he goes into his 
harem to dine or breakfast, first removing his babouches. 11 
This custom of taking off one's shoes before entering a room is 
not a religious superstition, but comes of the necessity for 
keeping carpets clean, seeing that they fulfil the purposes of 
chairs, tables, and sofas in other countries. The bedrooms of a 
harem may be furnished like Parisian boudoirs ; 12 but custom is 
stronger than fashion, and Turks of both sexes like to recline or 
sit cross-legged on the floor. Their carpets are curiously soft 
and thick, and the hangings o^ er the doors shut out all draughts 
and noises. Through the open windows that look out on to the 
garden come a scent of roses and the hum of bees, mingled with 
the laughter of children who are playing on a well-trimmed lawn 
under the eyes of dark-eyed Circassian nurses. 

The mistress of the harem — the Bu'iuk-Hanem (great lady), to 

* Caparisoned— harnessed ; trapped out 5 Retinue— train of attendants. 
• Effendi — honorary title of a Turkish state official. 7 Harem — the apartment 
allotted to females in the East. 8 Selamlik — the ordinary reception-room in 
the- East 9 Divan — a kind of sofa. 10 Periphrasis — circumlocution ; an 
indirect or roundabout style of expression. u Babouches— shoes. ls Boudoirs 
—small private apartments. 
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give her her full title — dresses much like an English lady nowa- 
days, reads French novels, and plays the piano, though she has 
some gorgeous Turkish costumes which she dons M upon state 
occasions, such as the chalvas, when she entertains other ladies. 
Chalva means a cake, but it has come to designate w a party at 
which that dainty is eaten, just as we say tea for tea-party in 
England. When a Turkish lady gives a chalva, her husband is 
perforce excluded from the harem while the strange women are 
in the house. These guests begin to arrive towards six, accom- 
panied by their maid-servants and negroes carrying lanterns, and 
bringing their children with them. Closely muffled, they divest 
themselves of their babouches in an anteroom, and put on 
delicate satin slippers which they have brought with them in 
bags. The reception-rooms are brilliantly lighted up with pink 
wax candles, and scented with fragrant pastilles. 16 There is no 
kissing or hand-shaking between the hostess and her guests ; but 
each lady as she comes in lifts her hand gracefully to her heart, 
her lips, and her brow, which means, ' I am devoted to you with 
heart, mouth, and mind/ This mode of salutation, 16 when 
smilingly performed, is very pretty. 

The greetings being ended, the company seat themselves on 
chairs if there be any Frank ladies present ; if not, they betake 
themselves to the divans and carpets, while the children go off 
all together to be regaled and to romp in some other room. 
Cigarettes, coffee, and sweetmeats are handed round ; and while 
these things are being discussed, the ladies are bound to pay one 
another compliments about their respective dresses, which are- 
sure to be most sumptuous, 17 and, indeed, are sometimes worth 
a fortune. The right costume 18 of Turkish women consists of a 
long tunic, 19 with open sleeves, and of a wide pair of trousers ; 
and when these articles are of costly stuffs, embroidered, laced, 
and covered with jewels, they produce a rare effect. After the 
coffee, dancing-girls are introduced; and at this stage of the 
proceedings the elderly ladies generally settle down to cards and 
backgammon, neither more nor less than in Western countries. 
In some houses, where Christian manners have* penetrated, a . 
lady pianist rattles off waltzes and operatic music to amuse the 
company ; but this does not exclude the performances of the 

18 Dons (does on) — puts on. 14 Designate — point out ; signify. M Pastilles 
—small cones made of aromatic substances to be burnt to perfume the 
atmosphere. 16 Salutation — greeting. 17 Sumptuous — costly ; rich. 18 Cos- 
tume — dress; attire. u Tunic — a kind oi gown. 
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native dancing-girls, whose gyrations 20 and fantastic 21 music with 
tambourines and castanets are much appreciated. These dancers 
are seldom older than fourteen, and in any case no married 
woman ever joins in a dance. 

When the evening has been more or less agreeably spent amid 
these pastimes and conversation, it is the lady of the house who 
gives the signal for her guests to retire. This she does by 
clapping her hands, and exclaiming, ' Chalva yel ' — *>., ' Bring in 
the cake.' At once the maid-servants hurry off to fetch the 
delicacy, and soon a very aromatic, creamy, and spongy pudding 
is produced, the which having been honoured as it deserves, 
silver basins full of rose-water are carried in for the guests to 
wash their hands withal ; and then the party is at an end. A 
very quaint form of salutation speeds the parting guest. As each 
lady comes up to express her thanks for the hospitality she has 
enjoyed, the hostess answers sweetly, ' How happy I am that is 
all over ! ' which ambiguous 22 utterance only means, ' How happy 
I am that no accident has befallen any of us during this delightful 
evening ! ' It is said, however, that accidents sometimes befall 
on the morrow to the younger guests, for that chalva is very 
indigestible. 



CYPRUS. 

FROM THE ' DAILY NEWS.' 

iHE most recent and precise accounts of Cyprus de- 
scribe the summer heat at Nicosia as greater than 
that of Cairo, -and the interior plain occupying the 
space between the coast ranges of mountains as a 
glowing mass, burnt to a uniform 1 yellowish-brown hue. 
The great variations 2 in temperature during the different 
seasons account for the contradictory, reports as to the 
climate and salubrity 8 of the island ; but there is no doubt of 
the intense heat of summer. Partaking of the character of 
countries nearer the equator, Cyprus has its rainy period in- 

80 Gyrations— circlings ; wheelings round. n Fantastic— fanciful ; whimsi- 
cal. " Ambiguous — twofold; doubtful. 
1 Uniform — of one form ; similar. * Variations— changes. 8 Salubrity — 

healthiness. 
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stead of winter, its spring of marvellous 4 luxuriance 5 .and beauty, 
and its long, dreary, hot season. As early as the middle of 
October, the intensely blue sky becomes charged with clouds 
which pour down their contents almost without intermission 6 
till February, when the season of deluge ceases, and that of light 
showers sets in. 

From February till June, although the wanton destruction of 
its ancient forests has deprived Cyprus of the very idea of shade, 
the island puts on its most beautiful aspect, 7 and revels 8 in the 
wealth of its vegetation, the extent and variety of which may be 
gathered from the fact that nearly all the vegetables cultivated in 
Europe grow wild, either in the Messaria or central' plain, or in 
the ravines 9 of the mountains which skirt the sea-shcre and 
block up the two extremities of the island. The extraordinary 
fruitfulness of certain parts of the plain is accounted for by the 
overflow of the Jwo principal rivers, which, after the manner of 
the Nile, leave behind on .their retirement a rich coating of soil. 
Sugar-cane and cotton, tobacco and vine, and an endless variety 
of fruit and flowers, develope 10 with magical rapidity in the 
spring, during which the air is deliciously u soft, and the sky 
unflecked by a cloud. 

Seen at Easter -tide, Lef kosia — the Nicosia of the Middle Ages 
— is a delightful city to look upon, a truly oriental gem, showing 
traces of the various settings bestowed upon it by the successive 
races who have reigned in Cyprus — Phoenician, Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Latin, Venetian, and Turk. Spring, however, comes 
to an end in June, and then all softness and humidity 12 disappear 
from the air, which, becoming hot and dry, speedily converts 
the island into a mass of baked earth. From the * everlasting 
blue sky ' anathematized 1S by the English sailor, the sun pours 
down relentlessly w on the shadeless isle, which would be unin- 
habitable but for an occasional sea breeze. In September, even 
this source of relief ceases, and the air becomes stiflingly hot. 
The streams which overrun their banks in winter shrink to tiny 
rivulets, the leaves shrivel and drop from the few trees, vegetables 
and plants are dried up to* the root, and it is only possible to 

4 Marvellous — wonderful. 5 Luxuriance— richness ; profusion of growth. 
6 Intermission — cessation or stopping for a time. 7 Aspect — appearance. 
8 Revels — makes glad ; rejoices. 8 Ravines — glens ; valleys. ™ Develope 
— disclose ; grow. u Deliciously — pleasantly ; sweetly. 1S Humidity — 
moistness. 1$ Anathematized— banned ; cursed. ™ Relentlessly — cruelly; 
pitilessly. 
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travel at night, till October brings torrents of rain to refresh the 
parched earth. 

It may, however, be well to warn the over-sanguine 15 that the 
productions of Cyprus, rich and varied as they are, come into 
competition with those of not less favoured countries. Orange 
and lemon groves, sugar-cane brakes, cotton fields, and silk 
farms, plantations of olives and figs, flourishing vineyards, and a 
vast acreage 16 devoted to tobacco, make up a brilliant picture ; 
but whether all these good and useful things* can be produced 
and sold at a profit remains to be seen, Sugar, for instance, is 
not likely, for some time at least, to be made in Cyprus at a 
price which will enable it to compete with the produce of the 
West Indian Islands and Brazil ; nor is it known that tobacco 
can be grown successfully on a large scale. Cotton appears, 
judging by what has been done, to be a remunerative lT crop, 
and the wine of Cyprus, barbarously as it is made and mixed and 
treated, is yet of importance enough to supply, by way of export 
duty, one-sixteenth of the total revenue 18 . of the island. Capital 
and intelligence thrown into viniculture 19 in Australia and 
America have produced a highly satisfactory return, and there is 
reason to suppose that the wine of Cyprus, if manufactured in 
any way but such as to make a Burgundian or Bordelais shudder, 
would prove a valuable article of export. 

In calculating the value of Cyprus as a vineyard, it must not, 
however, be forgotten that much as the grape loves the sun, 
the finest and most costly wines are those grown in temperate 
countries. The wines of Sicily, for instance, albeit strong and 
generous, lack altogether the delicate character of the vintages 20 
of the Rhine and the Gironde. Whether labour can be obtained 
at such a price and in such quality in Cyprus as to make it worth 
having, also remains to be seen. Under the name of ' adoption ' 
a species of slavery still exists ; but whether the setting loose of 
this labour will supply the oncoming market, it is hardly possible 
to estimate. 

That a rapid influx 21 of population will take place into Cyprus 
seems likely. Rumoured large purchases of land hint that the 
great Cyprus mystery was hardly so well kept in the Levant as at 
Berlin. Crafty speculators of all kinds have already descended 

la Sanguine — hopeful. 16 Acreage — an expanse of ground measured by the 
acre. lT Remunerative — paying ; profitable. 18 Revenue — income of a state 
or country. ly Viniculture — the cultivation of the grape vine. * Vintages 
— wines. 81 Influx— inflow. 
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like a swarm of locusts upon the new English territory, and their 
doings will probably supply the law courts presently to be organ- 
ized with a good stock of business to begin with. The Cypriots 
themselves are evidently as easy to rule as of old. With a very 
small outlay ef intelligence and industry, the necessities of life 
may be secured, — a condition, as Mr. Buckle pointed out, un- 
favourable to political 22 freedom. But they appear to be quiet, 
good-natured folk, not over given to exertion of any kind, and 
extremely unlikely to give trouble to their new masters, except 
by their indifference to sanitary 23 arrangements, and apathy ** 
on the subject of roads. That their island is one of the most 
interesting cemeteries 25 of extinct civilizations concerns them not 
a jot, and they are at a loss to conceive why any human being 
should climb a mountain or undertake a journey unless he is 
paid for it. 

There are, of course, Cypriots and Cypriots. Not more than 
one-third of the population is Turkish, the remainder being com- 
posed of modern Greeks of every shade, from the part Italian, 
part Moorish, part Syrian, part negro of the coast, to the taller, 
handsomer, and fairer-skinned mountaineer of Olympus. Most 
of these people are likely to prove fair average citizens, strictly 
attentive to their religious duties, and sending their children 
either to the neighbouring public schools or to the high schools 
at Lef kosia, Limasol, and Larnaka, where they are taught to 
read Homer and Xenophon. 



HOW STEEL PENS ARE MADE. 

FROM ' CASSELI/S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE.' 

\ TEEL pens are manufactured from the best descrip- 
tion of steel that can be obtained, that made from 
Swedish iron being usually employed in its manu- 
facture. For making a steel pen the metal is first 
rolled, while red-hot, into plates about three feet in length 
and four inches broad. The plates are annealed, by 
being made hot and slowly cooled, and all oxide is re- 
moved from their surfaces by immersing them in dilute sulphuric 

22 Political — of or belonging to the government of a country. w Sanitary 
— of or belonging to health. ** Apathy — want of zeal ; languor. ** Ceme- 
teries — burying-grounds. 
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acid, which dissolves it away. The plates are then rolled into 
sheets the thinness of a steel pen. These sheets are cut into 
pieces, and are afterwards punched out into flat pieces, the size 
and shape of the future pen, care being taken, in doing this, that 
the length of the pen should correspond with the fibres of the 
metal. The hole at the end of the nib, and the side slits that 
give flexibility to the pen, are now made, and are cut at a small 
press. Although in its present state the steel of which the future 
pen is made is so soft that it may be bent between the fingers lfke 
lead, yet it is not sufficiently soft for the process it has to undergo 
before it assumes a perfect state, and then is again softened by 
annealing. This is performed by again exposing them to heat, 
and allowing them to cool slowly. When this is done, the name 
or trade mark of the manufacturer, ornamental device, or other 
impression, is stamped on the surface of the metal. Up to this 
point the future pen is perfectly flat ; it is now made to assume 
its curved state. For this purpose it is placed in a groove beneath 
a press, and a convex die descending powerfully on it bends 
the metal into the required shape. The pens are hardened by 
exposing them to a white heat and then suddenly throwing them 
into a vessel of oil, any oil that may adhere to them being after- 
wards removed by shaking them in a cylinder. It is now 
necessary to temper the metal to the degree of elasticity required 
for writing. For this purpose the pens are placed in a cylinder 
closed at one end, which revolves over a charcoal fire, this pro- 
cess being not unlike the manner in which coffee berries are 
roasted. By being exposed to this heat, the surface of the steel 
changes its colour. It becomes a grey, a straw-colour, a brown, 
and, as the process is continued, a deep blue. The pens are 
then placed in a metal cylinder containing the powder from 
broken crucibles, sand, etc., and caused to revolve rapidly, by 
which means the surface of the metal becomes perfectly clear and 
bright After this the backs of the nibs of the pens are ground. 
This is done by applying them for an instant, one by one, to the 
surface of a revolving wheel. Then the slit between the nibs is 
cut, by means of a small die press. The steel pen is now 
finished, and only requires to be coloured brown or blue, by ex- 
posure to heat, until it assumes the tint required. The pens are 
then varnished, by being dipped into shellac, dissolved in spirits 
of wine or naphtha, and exposed to a moderate h^at to dry 
them. 
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THE COLLIERY EXPLOSION IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. 1 

FROM THE ' DAILY NEWS.' 

Abercarne, Monmouth, 
Thursday, September X2, 1878. 

1 HE facts of this sad affair, though sufficiently terrible, 
are yet few and simple. Before noon yesterday 
354 men were working in the Abercarne Coal Mine 
of the Ebbw Vale Coal and Iron Company. They 
were the bread-winners of this little Welsh village, and 
by far the largest proportion of them have wives and 
families dependent upon them. At a quarter past twelve 
on a bright and warm summer's day, the whole vale was startled 
by the loud, booming report of an explosion, followed in quick 
succession by two other reports of lesser sound, but still of fear- 
ful significance. All eyes turned towards the colliery, and there, 
issuing from the principal shaft, in the very midst of the extensive 
works close to the village, were dense volumes of smoke rising 
high into the air, and floating away over the hills, followed in 
a few seconds by a lighter gust, and then by a bluish vapour, 
charged with sulphurous gas. From every house in the village, 
from every work-shed and office, men, women, and children, 
horrified at the sound and at the sight, rushed down the steep 
streets and hillsides towards the pit's mouth, screaming and 
shrieking and waving their hands. In a few seconds all within 
the pit shaft was silent ; scarcely even the smell of sulphur re- 
mained. The lifting cage and machinery were but slightly, if at 
all damaged, but no one of the agonized and bewildered crowd 
could doubt that dreadful and fatal havoc had been wrought below. 
Welshmen, undemonstrative as they are, have never been deficient 
in the sterling quality of courage. Three miners, named Lewis 
Harris, Miles Mosely, and Lewis Herbert, were ready at once, 
and without a moment's hesitation, to descend into the very jaws 
of destruction, and to face the deadly after-damp that must ensue 
on an ignition of gas in a mine. Down they went, lowered 
gradually and slowly, and, often returning for more tools where- 
with to cut away impediments from the side of the shaft, not a 
word of intelligence could they give to the distracted people who, 

1 In this and several of the extracts that follow, the style is so simple as to 
obviate the need of a vocabulary. 
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with horror depicted in their faces, were straining their eyes and 
ears to see into the pit, and to catch any word of news that might 
be given from the men below. At length, with the aid of the 
manager of the mine, Mr. Pond, and Mr. Cadman, the Govern- 
ment inspector, the exploring party succeeded in making their 
way from the bottom of the shaft towards the workings. Crowded 
together, and cowed by two hours of alarm and fearful suspense, 
were eighty-one men and boys, ail of them alive, and most #f 
them free from injury. These were speedily brought to bank, 
and proved to be the sole survivors of the full complement in 
the mine. The scenes on the landing of several parties in the 
cage, the eager inquiries and hopes and fears, disappointment 
and despair, may be readily imagined. Within three or four 
hours at most it was known that little or no chance existed of 
saving any of the remaining 265 miners. The explorers found 
the engine gear and stables on fire, and fifty-six out of a stud of 
fifty-eight horses killed by the explosion. Finding the pit was 
on fire, and the danger from after-damp becoming more and more 
considerable, the party exploring the mine were compelled to 
give up their search and return to the bank, where there was 
literally weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

It was now six o'clock. The chief officers and inspectors held 
a consultation, and resolved to attempt further research by the 
downcast shaft in another part of the subterranean works of the 
same colliery at Cwmcarn, a place two miles' away, across the 
hills. In the course of five hours' wandering among the damaged 
highways and byeways and deserted air-courses, the party suc- 
ceeded, at some risk, in recovering eleven dead bodies. All 
were blackened and disfigured when brought out. They were 
laid in a shed, and were speedily identified by half-frantic rela- 
tives, who, unable to distinguish the features, knew well the 
clothing they themselves had made. Each body was carried 
away at once to the house of those that claimed it, and each, 
doubtless, will be decently interred. At two o'clock this morning, 
Mr. Cadman, considering the highly dangerous condition of the 
mine, deemed it advisable to stop further exploration. There 
could be no doubt that the fire raging in the recesses of the pit 
and from the air-courses was increasing to an alarming extent, 
and that some risk of another explosion was also to be dreaded 
It was therefore determined to give up the search for the dead, 
in the certainty that no more of the miners who were actually 
at work could possibly have escaped with their lives. Those who 
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did so escape were all at what is known as No. 4 heading, a seam 
of coal eleven feet in thickness, about 500 yards from the bottom 
of the shaft. David Davis, one of the men who thus escaped, 
says : ' I was working with between sixty and seventy others near 
the foot of the shaft We were working just as usual, when we 
were startled by a noise resembling thunder. I had been in 
three explosions before, and I knew the sound ; it was a rumbling 
in the distance. Many of them threw down their tools and ran 
away towards the shaft Most of those whb ran to the foot of 
the shaft were not overtaken by the gas. We took the road of 
the return air, not the intake, because we found that the gas was 
coming by the intake* Seventy were got out alive and uninjured. 
I picked up Michael Richards. We were two hours before we 
were rescued, ail crowding together at the bottom of the shaft 
We had not felt much of the effects of the gas. We heard them 
coming down to assist us. Some had come through the stables, 
over dead horses. We saw the engine-house on fire.' 

The Michael Richards referred to in this narrative was present 
at the narration, given in the midst of a group of Welsh miners, 
brawny and sturdy men.. Richards was more than usually power- 
ful in appearance, half a head taller than the others, with broad 
chest and powerful shoulders and arms, and a profusion of shaggy 
red hair and beard. Yet Richards, having mistaken his way, was 
overcome by the after-damp, and rendered so utterly helpless 
that he required to be carried to the shaft. Another of the 
rescued said he felt the gas in his throat, and frankly admitted 
that, this being his first experience, he felt considerable alarm. 
Similar narratives might be multiplied from the mouths of the 
various survivors, but could only be in substance repetitions 
of the same story. None of them had previously any idea of 
imminent danger. There does not, as in many of these cases, 
appear to have been any accident to cause suspicion, or any 
whispered warning. For more than eighteen years the mine, 
though reputed dangerous, had been worked without any serious 
accident. Mr. Pond, the manager, was a very strict disciplinarian. 
The coal has a high reputation among Welsh steam coal, and the 
mine in times of high demand has been known to put out more 
than 7000 tons in one week. At the time of the present catas- 
trophe, the men composing what is called the morning shift were 
at work. An hour later, the afternoon shift would have been 
relieving them, doubling the number in the mine, and, in all 
human probability, doubling the list of fatalities. Nearly a thou- 
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sand men and boys in all derived their means of subsistence from 
the colliery. It is situated in a deep vale, shut out by almost 
Alpine hills from the world beyond. The houses of the village, 
stone-built, and with slated roofs, are of two or more storeys in 
height 

Nothing has been or could be done at the colliery, but the 
opening of the sluices of a canal running parallel with the line 
of premises belonging to the works, for the flooding of the mine. 
Hundreds of gallons per minute pour down the deep, dark shaft, 
and break away in spray and foam like a subterranean cascade. 
The fire is to be subdued by its natural enemy and master, and 
the battle is to take place over the corpses of the slain in foul 
and Stygian caverns, where no sentient being could breathe the 
breath of life. An idea is entertained among those in charge of 
the work that it may be necessary to turn in a small rivulet at 
the downcast shaft at Cwmcarn. The mine will be completely 
flooded by thousands of tons of water, the whole of which, after 
quenching the fire, must be pumped out again before the bodies 
of the dead can be recovered The complete recovery of all the 
bodies within a reasonable period is more than doubtful. Should 
they be brought to bank en masse, some difficulty will be experi- 
enced in finding burial-places for so large a number. The country 
graveyards are small, and in those peaceful abodes of the dead, 
where the ' rude forefathers of the hamlet ' for ages past have slept, 
but little room is left for any wholesale interment of victims who 
have been swept off out of the ordinary course of nature. 

The village today was not merely thronged, but crowded by 
pitmen from att the region round about. An unwritten law pre- 
vails among their community, that on the occasion of an explo- 
sion of serious magnitude they shall May off'tfor at least a day, 
in order to» visit the scene, and talk of those who are gone. It is 
inexpressibly touching to hear the condolences given to a young 
widow — given, too, in her native Welsh language, ' most musical, 
most melancholy.' ' They did not obtrude their sorrow, these 
poor women. They knew that for them all hope of ever again 
seeing alive their lost ones was gone. They did not crowd any 
longer around the pit's mouth, nor did they wander disconsolate 
along the streets. The greater number must have remained in 
their own houses with their own grief. Occasionally you would 
meet one in the street whose swollen and tearful eyes told her 
tale of woe. Others might be sitting on thei}:' doorsteps, with 
their latest born in their arms, rocking to and fro, and uttering 

c 
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loud and agonizing wails. But the sorrow was not severely 
conspicuous; it lies deeper than the surface. In one family 
alone, where yesterday morning were father and mother, son and 
daughter-in-law, and three sons and their wives, all the husbands 
have been killed by the explosion, leaving five widows and their 
families with no more means of future support than the small 
savings of a collier can provide. William Bethell, the under- 
ground agent, has left five motherless children ; George Cole has 
left a widow and seven children ; George Harris, a widow and 
four children ; William Gay, whose wife died only three weeks 
ago, has left a family of orphans. The list might be extended to 
great length, but these cases may be taken as fair examples of 
the whole. Numerically, the roll of victims is greater than as 
in the holocaust of Hartley, sixteen years ago, when a generous 
nation contributed upwards of ^50,000 for the support of the 
families of the victims. Here, in this remote village, with streets 
uneven, rugged, and unpaved, with clouds of black, sharp dust 
. driving into your eyes at every step, the people, in their well- 
built houses, and with their garden plots, with fresh air on the 
fir-clad hills, and with green fields and babbling rivulets, seem to 
have been happy enough until this calamity befell them. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the destitution will shortly 
be most pressing and overwhelming, and that, in the nature of 
things, the resources of the immediate locality, unaided from 
without, will be unable to cope with the demands that may be 
expected to be made. At half-past two this afternoon, Mr. 
Cadman, chief inspector ofmines in this district, received from 
Mr. Cross, Secretary of State in attendance on the Queen at 
Balmoral, the following telegram: — 'Send me telegram as to 
accident, with particulars. Express deep sympathy.' 

Mr. Cadman, in reply, telegraphed that there were about 260 
dead in the pit, and that operations in the workings had been 
suspended in consequence of fire. The fixtures were very much 
damaged by the explosion, and considerable quantities of gas 
had be*en displaced. They were now letting, down water to ex- 
tinguish the fire, and they could not, with any degree of safety, 
go into the pit. Mr. Cadman was at an adjoining colliery at 
Risca when the explosion occurred, but was on the spot within 
an hour. He is now assisted by Mr. Bain, the deputy-inspector, 
Mr. Wales, the district inspector, Mr. Pond, the general manager, 
the official staff of the colliery, and some of the experienced coal- 
• owners and mining engineers of the locality. 
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In the afternoon Mr. W. H. Brewer, the coroner, opened an 
inquest at the Crown Inn, on the body of George Hall, one of 
the killed. Major Herbert, chief constable, and Superintendent 
Macintosh attended, the inquiry. The proceedings were merely 
formal, and very few people were present It seems to be the 
custom in Wales to view one body in accidents of this kind, and 
to give orders for the burial of others on identification. The 
coroner, addressing the jury, said they were met there on a very 
melancholy occasion — one of the worst of the kind that had ever 
taken place, certainly the worst that had ever taken place in 
this district It was said that there were more than two hundred 
persons killed. He was extremely sorry that such an occurrence 
should have taken place, but, as these things would happen, it 
would be necessary for them to investigate the matter. After 
they had viewed the body, they would have to adjourn, as he 
understood that the colliery was on fire. The jury then went 
and saw the body. When they returned, the coroner told them 
that it was an inquest which could not be finished that day, and 
as the matter stood at present, he thought it advisable to adjourn 
the inquiry to the 19th September. That would give time to 
ascertain the condition of things underground, and to see whether 
the fire had been put out, and any more bodies recovered. The 
inspectors of mines would then be present ; they could not be 
present that day, and he did not intend to go on with the evidence 
until they could be there. The inquest was then adjourned until 
the 19th September. The man upon whom the inquest was held 
has left a wife and six children, five of whom are under eleven 
years of age. On the morning of the explosion there were 382 
men and boys in the mine, of whom thirty, having finished their 
work, came out before the accident ; eighty-two were got out alive, 
leaving the total number of persons killed at 270, of whom 254 
are still in the mine. The proportion of boys employed is about 
one to eleven men. 

A week at least must necessarily be occupied in pumping the 
water out of the pit after the fire is extinguished. None of those 
killed in the mine can be brought out before that time. All that 
can be done at present is to bury the few dead, and to give 
speedy assistance to living sufferers. 
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THE BICYCLE. 

FROM THE 'STANDARD.' 




^HE history of the bicycle 1 will be found, like that 
of all ingenious 2 mechanical inventions, well worthy 
of study. Many years ago there was a machine in 
existence known as the * hobby-horse ' or 'dandy- 
horse,' consisting of two large wheels connected by a strong 
bar. In the centre of the bar was a saddle on which 
the rider sat with the tops of his toes touching the 
ground, and he thus propelled 3 himself along at a rate which, 
according to antiquaries, 4 varied from six to seven or even eight 
miles an hour. The next step was the four-wheeled or three- 
wheeled . velocipede 6 worked with treadles — a cumbrous 6 and 
expensive machine, extremely liable to get out of repair, and 
entailing considerable physical exertion. The modern bicycle is 
an improvement on the long-forgctten hobby-horse. 

1 Bicycle — two-wheeler. f Ingenious — clever; skilful. * Propelled— drove 
forward. 4 Antiquaries — those who study antiquity. 6 Velocipede — swift 
fooL • Cumbrous — heavy; lumbering. 
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It occurred to an ingenious Frenchman — many persons claim 
the discovery, but all that is certain is that it is French in its 
origin 7 — that if a treadle were affixed to the front wheel, the 
driver of the hobby-horse would be able to propel himself with- 
out putting his feet to the ground- The experiment was tried 
and was successful. The earliest bicycles, it is true, were 
•clumsy machines of wood, the hind wheel of which was almost 
the size of the front. Improvement, however, has rapidly 
succeeded upon improvement, until in the modern racing bicycle 
we have almost reached perfection. The driving wheel has 
grown larger and larger, and the running wheel smaller and 
smaller. Wooden spokes have been abandoned, 8 noiseless India- 
rubber tires adopted, and a Coventry bicycle of the best kind is 
now a really marvellous piece of mechanism, combining with a 
positive minimum 9 of weight a maximum 10 of strength and 
durability. 

When bicycling first came into vogue 11 it was merely a 
fashionable amusement, especially in Paris ; but, for obvious u 
reasons, it soon became widely popular, and it is now distinctly 
one of the recreations 13 of the many rather than of the few. Year 
by year, and week by week, fresh bicycle clubs are formed, 
while the older clubs add to the number of their members. The 
art of bestriding a bicycle is one which a young man soon 
acquires. When his day's work is over, the clerk or shopman 
can mount his bicycle and hurry away, with or without com- 
panions as his humour may be, far from the great city, with all 
its restless turmoil 14 and weary din. An average speed of ten 
miles an hour soon brings him beyond the metropolitan 16 limits. 
On either side of him are green fields, thickly-grown hedges, and 
the tall trees that still skirt the roadside on all the great highways 
leading into London. Ten or fifteen miles out some little road- 
side inn is reached, where a halt can be made and rest obtained ; 
and then, as the shades of evening are closing in, the head of the 
iron horse is turned cityward again, and its driver hurries back 
through the twilight — his red lamp mounted by way of danger- 
signal, and a little peal of tinkling bells giving notice of his 
approach — to enjoy that hearty and refreshing sleep which nothing 

r Origin — beginning. • Abandoned— given up. 9 Minimum — the least 
quantity. 10 Maximum — the greatest quantity. ll Vogue — fashion ; repute. 
12 Obvious-* clear ; distinct. M Recreations— sports; pastimes. u Turmoil— 
trouble; bustle. u Metropolitan— of or belonging to the mother or capital 
city. 
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but vigorous Exercise in the open air can ever give. On half- 
holidays, and holidays even longer, tours can be attempted. 

A few years ago, it was considered a great achievement 16 to 
reach Brighton from London in a day. It is now thought 
nothing very extraordinary for an accomplished bicyclist to leave 
London at daybreak, lunch and bathe at Brighton, look in at the 
Aquarium or take a short stroll on the pier, and return to town by 
midnight. The classical instance, however; of what can be done 
with a bicycle is the memorable journey in fifteen days of Messrs. 
Spencer, Hunt, Leaver, and Wood, from the King's Arms Hotel, 
at Kensington, to John OGroat's — a distance of rather more 
than eight hundred miles. The average distance traversed each 
day was between fifty and sixty miles. The roads in many parts 
were heavy; it rained during a considerable part of the journey, 
and the excursionists admitted that they were not running a race 
against time, and that they frequently stopped both for their own 
convenience and comfort, and to visit places and objects of 
interest on their route. 

There are objections and objectors to bicycling, it is true, but 
we venture to doubt whether the objectors are generous or the 
objections sustainable. 17 It is alleged against bicyclers that 
they travel at an excessive rate of speed, that they frighten 
horses, and that they run over foot passengers ; and last year 
one gentleman, the proprietor of a four-horse coach, actually 
went so far as to arm his guard with a sort of lasso, 18 and gave 
him instructions to tangle, upset, and capture every bicyclist he 
might past on the road. As a matter of fact, a bicyclist seldom 
travels at an extravagant pace, simply because he would tire 
himself out if he did so. Instances of foot passengers who have 
been run over by a bicyclist are not very numerous ; certainly no 
such case has yet found its way into the superior courts of law. 
The bicycler can see a considerable distance ahead, and he has 
this advantage over those who ride or drive, that his machine 
never runs away with him. There is some foundation, indeed, 
for the assertion that the rapid, noiseless passage of a bicycle is 
apt to frighten a timid horse. But everything will frighten a 
horse to which it is not accustomed. By degrees, however, 
horses will become accustomed to bicycles exactly as they have 
become accustomed to locomotives, telegraph posts, and various 
other objects which originally terrified them. A young horse 

16 Achievement — deed of dexterity or daring. 17 Sustainable — reasonable^ 
feasible. - 18 Lasso — a kind of noose used for catching wild horses, etc 
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will shy if it sees before k a perambulator, or a black and white 
Newfoundland dog, or an elderly gentleman" reading his news- 
paper as he walks along ; and the man who cannot drive well 
enough to pass such objects has no business to be driving at all. 
It would be well, no doubt, if some rule of the road were 
adopted, such as that a bicyclist, requested to do so by a signal 
from the driver or rider, should dismount while passing a restive 
horse. 

We published a paragraph recently, stating that the Bicycle 
Union — a body representing a majority 19 of the larger bicycle 
clubs in the kingdom — has issue4 a code of rules for the 
guidance of its members. Bicyclists are recommended to 
observe the right side of the road ; to turn corners at a moderate 
pace ; to whistle before overtaking foot passengers ; to dismount, 
as we have said, when signalled to do so ; and at night always to 
use both a red lamp and bells. Should this code be generally 
observed, many of the objections at present urged against a most 
healthful amusement will be removed ; and in their own behalf 
bicycling clubs cannot too strictly insist that their members 
shall follow its provisions. 




THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 

1 HE following amusing specimens of the blunders 
which find place in school examination papers are 
from a recent work, entitled, 1'he Education Craze 
and its Results > by D. C. L.: — 
An inspector set the following sum to a class of 2 1 girls : — 
* The sum of ^2698 is left to each of nine persons ; what 
1 is the total amount left?' Only one answer was received: 
Please, sir, they have nothing left.' 

On another occasion, when an examiner was desirous of test- 
ing the proficiency in geography and biblical knowledge of some 
lads who were duly certified as having creditably completed a 
three years' curriculum at a Metropolitan Board School, the follow- 
ing were the replies, elicited in writing, to his questions : — 

Where is Turkey ? 

4 Turkey is the capital of Norfolk.' 

19 Majority— greater number. 
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Where is Turin ? 

' Tureen is the cappital of Chiner, the peepul there lives on 
burds nessts and has long tails. 1 

* Gibberraltar is the principle town of Rooshia.' 
What do you know of the patriarch Abraham ? 

' He was the father of Lot, and ad tew wifes — wun was called 
Hishmale and the t'other Heygur; he kept one at home, and he 
turned the t'other into the dessert, where she became a pillow of 
salt in the day time, and a pillow of fire in the nite.' 

What do you know of Joseph ? 

' Hee wore a koat of many garments. Hee were chief butler 
to Faro, and told his dreams. Hee married Potiffers dorter, and 
hee led the Gypshans out of bondage,to Kana in Gallilee, and then 
fell on his sword and died, in site of the promiss land. 1 

Give the names of the books of the Old Testament. 

'Devonshire, Exeter, Littikus, Numbers, Stronomy, Jupiter, 
Judges, Ruth, &c.' 

What is a miracle? 

' Don't know.' 

If you saw the sun shining oveihead at midnight, what would 
you call it ? 

'The moon.' 

But if you were told it was the sun ? 

* I should say it was a lie.' 

But suppose I declared to you that it was the sun ? 
*I should say you was werry drunk.' 

Another boy having to give his impressions with regard to 
Moses, wrote as follows : — 

' He was an Egypshion. He lived in a hark maid of bull- 
rushers, and he kep a golden carf, and worshipt braizen snakes, 
and he het nuthin but kwales and manner for forty year. He 
was kort by the air of his ed while ridin under the bow of a tree, 
and he was killed by his son Abslon, as he was a hanging from the 
bow. His end was pease 1 ' 

* What is meant by conscience ? ' said a schoolmaster to his 
class. The almost simultaneous reply of half the whole class was, 
' A hinward monitor.' An inspector who happened to be 
present, inquired, 'And what do you understand by a monitor V 
To this the intelligent youth exultingly answered, ' A hironclad.' 
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AUTOMATIC INGENUITY. 

FROM * THE GLOBE.' 

[ESIDES the ordinary efforts of mechanical invention 
affecting sq materially the art of war and the pro- 
gress of science and industry, the constructive 
faculty has found expression in other ways, which, 
though leading to less practical and useful results, appeal, 
perhaps, more readily to our interest and wonder. Such, 
for example, are the moveable figures, birds, and animals 
coming generally under the head of automata, which, though 
merely toys in one sense, call forth an amount of ingenuity, and 
display a knowledge of mechanical principles on the part of their 
constructors, that entitle such inventions to something more than 
the careless consideration of the merely curious. Automata are 
certainly not an invention of modern times, as one might almost 
imagine from the stir made when any of our artists in this line 
of business introduces a novelty. Among those which have 
achieved the most enduring reputations, a prominent place must 
be assigned to the flute-player and piper of that mechanical 
genius, Vaucauson. The first of these was a figure about five 
feet high, supported on a pedestal, within which were nine pairs 
of bellows worked by clockwork. The motion of the fingers, 
lips, and tongue were all imitated in this automaton, which, by 
various arrangements of valves, tubes, levers, and wheels, is said 
to have produced music little inferior to that of a skilled living 
flute-player. The piper was something on the same principle, 
and we are told the bellows of his instrument required a fifty-six 
pound weight to produce the highest note. As the fatigue of 
playing the pipes usually causes the performer, when playing 
rapidly, to slur over some of the notes, the mimic piper, imper- 
vious alike to weariness and shortness of breath, is accredited 
witb having excelled a living one in- the clearness of the notes. 
Equally ingenious Was the automaton made by Maillardet, a 
Swiss mechanician, once exhibited in London. It was a female 
figure that played eighteen tunes on the piano, with all the 
motions of natural life, the eyes following the movements of the * 
fingers on the keys, the pressure of which produced the notes. 
Our clever friend Psycho had a feeble prototype in the conjuring 
figure of the same Swiss inventor. This automaton, by the stroke 
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of a wand on the wall, caused little doors to open that revealed 
appropriate answers to different questions, ready prepared on 
medallions, which were selected at pleasure by the audience, and 
placed in spring drawers corresponding in number to the little 
doors aforesaid. But a greater celebrity than all these in its 
day was the automaton chess-player, invented by Wolfgang de 
Kempelen, a Hungarian, which for a long time puzzled even 
scientific men, though the exhibitor freely invited examination 
of it. It was a figure costumed in the fashion of Mr. Maskelyne's 
automata, seated behind a chess-board, affixed to a box about 
three feet high and four feet long. In playing, the automaton 
always made choice of the first move, the hand and fingers 
grasping each piece and conveying it to its proper square. If 
a false move were made by its antagonist, it tapped on its chest, 
impatiently replaced the piece, and claimed the move for itself 
as an advantage. Napoleon I. played several games with the 
figure, and was delighted with its skill, for it invariably beat 
every opponent. Various theories were propounded as to the 
secret of its construction, but the mystery remained unsolved 
till M. Mouret, an expert chess-player, of small stature, confessed 
to taking his part in the deception, which proved the whole 
affair to be less an ingenious automaton than a successful cheat 
This player, who directed the movements of the automaton, was 
really hidden in its interior, and all the mass of finely-executed 
clockwork so ostentatiously exhibited to the audience was merely 
a sham, artfully contrived to collapse or expand to suit the exi- 
gencies of the agent within, who, in obedience to a preconcerted 
signal, shifted his position inside the box or figure according 
to the position of machinery at the moment under inspection. 
Seated at the bottom of the chest, with a chess-board in his lap, 
and a handle that worked the arm of the figure within easy reach, 
by an ingenious arrangement of tiny metal balls suspended by 
silk threads corresponding to the squares of the chess-board above 
him, the pieces of which contained magnets, he was able to note 
the moves of his opponent, and regulate his own accordingly. 
As chess is a game dependent on the mind of the player for its 
merits and peculiarity, a masterpiece of automatic ingenuity, 
seeming, ere the fraud was exposed, to have arrived at a capa- 
bility of thinking, might justly excite astonishment and admira- 
tion ; but all such reported marvels usually turn out to be very 
simple affairs when exposed. The sketching figure, Zoe, has : 
also had more than one predecessor in the mechanical art of 
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tracing portraits. M. le Droz constructed the life-size figure of 
a man, which, with a metal style, drew various subjects, including 
portraits of the king and queen, on some half-dozen cards ; and 
there was the automaton boy, invented by Maillardet, that exe- 
cuted several drawings with a pen. 

It is by no means certain that the automata of the moderns 
with all the resources of advanced science and art in their favour, 
are so greatly superior to those of the ancients, who frequently 
directed their attention to mechanical contrivances of this kind. 
Homer relates that Vulcan constructed moveable tripods for 
the banqueting hall of the gods : 

• That, placed on living wheels of massy gold, 
(Wondrous to tell) instinct with spirit, rolled 
From place to place.' 

Self-moving tripods are also mentioned by Aristotle, and we 
learn from Philostratus that Apollonius saw and admired similar 
pieces of mechanism among the sages of India. But this is 
nothing to the triumph of invention achieved by Archytas of 
Tarentum, who constructed a wooden pigeon capable of flying, 
which must have been almost as wonderful as the famous due* 
of Vaucauson, that imitated all the motions of a living one. 
Then there was Maillardet's singing bird, and the automaton 
peacock that walked as if alive, and picked up grain from the 
ground in a most natural manner. But these were eclipsed by 
the artificial eagle of Regiomontanus, which, we are expected 
to believe, flew to meet the Emperor Maximilian when he arrived 
at Nuremberg, and then returning, perched upon the town gate to 
await his approach. The same inventive philosopher was not 
above amusing himself with an iron fly of his own construction, 
which, put in motion by clockwork, flew from his hand, and, 
after making a considerable detour, returned thither again. 

There are various accounts of automatic insects, animals, and 
reptiles on record, the most curious of which, perhaps, was the 
ingenious asp made, if we rightly recollect, by Vaucauson, for 
some tragedienne in the character of Cleopatra. The clinging 
and hissing action of this clever contrivance at the culminating 
point of the tragedy is described as having been sickening in 
its reality. Automata, to a certain extent, associate themselves 
with the tricks of the juggler, especially in the case of those 
imitating the human voice, with which there is sure to be a 
suspicion that ventriloquism has something to da There was 
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the famous head of Orpheus, for instance, accredited with oracular 
utterances ; and the brass head made by Sylvester II., which is 
said to have uttered a few responses. We have another example 
in the earthenware speaking head constructed by Albertus Magnus, 
which so terrified Thomas Aquinas on seeing it, that he broke 
the inoffensive image to pieces, and drew the horrified exclama- 
tion from the mechanist, ' There goes the labour of thirty years !' 
The brazen head attributed to the skill of Roger Bacon will 
also occur to the reader, but the reported existence of such 
wonderful inventions is more to be attributed to credulous 
imaginations than to extraordinary skill on the part of the old 
mechanicians. From artificial heads to complete human effigies 
was but a natural step for mechanical geniuses. We find both 
Plato and Aristotle referring to certain statues made by Daedalus, 
which could not only walk, but which it was necessary to tie in 
order to prevent them from moving. Such figures were surely in 
Lytton's mind when that fascinating novelist described the auto- 
mata which did duty as servants for the Coming Race he wrote 
of. Descartes is said to have made a female automaton with 
the object of demonstrating that animals have not souls, but are 
merely nicely-composed machines. How far his demonstration 
proceeded we are unable to state, but his wooden daughter, as 
the automaton was facetiously called, came to an untimely end. 
A superstitious sea captain, who had the curiosity to pry into 
the luggage of his philosophical passenger voyaging from Scot- 
land in his ship, was so scared on discovering the automatic yet 
lifeless wooden figure, that he threw it overboard. An equally 
disastrous fate attended the Rood, or image of a saint, made by 
an English carpenter when a prisoner in France. With such 
simple materials as wood, wire, paste, and paper, this cunning 
artificer constructed an effigy, not only noted for its comeliness 
and proportion, but for the variety of its gestures and the nimble- 
ness of its joints. We are gravely told that it could bow, move 
the hands and feet, roll the eyes, bend the brow, bite its lip, 
assume a frowning, forward, or disdainful face, which could be 
instantly changed to an amiable and smiling countenance. But 
all its accomplishments could not save it from the wrath of 
Bishop Fisher, who had it exposed at St. Paul's Cross for a cheat, 
and broken to pieces. All these triumphs of mechanical in- 
genuity must, however, be considered eclipsed by the speaking 
machine which the success of M. Kempelen's chess-player led 
him to construct, and which was thought to have attained the 
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very acme of automatical science. After trying all kinds of 
musical instruments, he found that the reed of a bagpipe ap- 
proached nearest the human voice in sound. By means, then, 
of this reed representing the human glottis, an air chest with 
valves, bellows for lungs, a mouth with its appurtenances, and 
imitative nostrils, he produced a speaking machine which is said 
to have pronounced entire sentences, yet which was as remark- 
able for its simplicity as for its ingenuity. Such mechanical 
achievements as these certainly deserve to rank with the cleverest 
contrivances of the modern mystery man. 




THE CYCLONE IN BENGAL. 

FROM * THE TIMES.' . 

i HE scene of this recent and terrible devastation was 
the islands at the mouth of the great river Megna, 
which flows into the Gulf of Bengal. They are 
among the richest rice grounds in the empire. 
But they lie so low as to be at the mercy of the great 
waves which periodically sweep from the sea. It would 
need the industry and the wealth of the Dutch to fence 
them round with such dykes a& would withstand' the prodigious 
mass of water which then rolls over the land. So fully do the 
natives take this peril into account, that it has- determined the 
way in which they constiuct their hamlets. Each of those 
communities is made up of from four to six houses, built on a 
slightly-raised platform of earth, and round the little cluster of 
dwellings invariably runs a high and dense wall of trees. The 
purpose of that belt is to provide the natives with a place of 
safety when the sea breaks its bounds, and, but for their friendly 
branches, the whole population of the islands might have been 
swept away by the recent cyclone* 

On the night of the 31st of October 1877, a. great storm swept 
over the Bay of Bengal. The wind was destructive, but the sea 
did not break over the land. Next evening the weather was 
somewhat windy and hazy, and the day had been hot ; but the 
people do not seem to have anticipated any danger, and they 
went to rest at the usual early hour of the East. At eleven 
o'clock the wind suddenly freshened, and ' about midnight,' says 
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the Lieutenant-Governor, ' there arose the cry of " The water is 
onus!"' A great wave, several feet high, instantly rolled over 
the islands, and it was followed by another, and then by a third. 

' So quickly did the masses of water come after each other, that 
the natives had no time to climb the trees or to reach even the 
roofs of their dwellings. The cottages were swept away, and the 
inmates were lifted to the surface along with the beams and the 
tl atch. Many of them were thus swept into the branches of 
the surrounding trees, and remained there till the water subsided. 
No sooner had others gained such a refuge than the trees were 
torn up by the roots or swept asunder, and the poor creatures 
perished. In other cases, the trees were either not fully grown 
or did not completely sui round the houses, and thus the people 
were borne away by the rush of the waters. The full force of 
the inundation did not last for more than a couple of hours, and 
by daybreak much of the water had flowed back to the sea. By 
mid-day all who had survived the storm had come down from 
their places of shelter, but they saw around them such a spectacle 

'of death and desolation as the more fortunate inhabitants of 
Europe have never witnessed. The survivors found crops, 
houses, and cattle all gone. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of cattle that were drowned. Many of those water tanks 
which are a first necessity of Hindoo life were filled with tlje 
dead bodies of bullocks and human beings. The boats, which 
serve the purpose of carts to the islanders, had been swept away. 
The trunks of the trees were in many cases ' contorted as if torn 
by some superhuman destructive agency ; ' and the whole country, 
which had been richly wooded on the previous evening, seemed 
to have been 'stricken by a withering winter.' Many of the 
trees had been torn up by the roots and carried to the river, 
where they blocked the western passage to the sea. The trunks 
and branches, as they rose above the water, seemed, says the 
Lieutenant-Governor, as if they had been set up by an enemy. 
Yet all this desolation was the mere material framework of the 
calamity, and it sinks into insignificance when compared with 
the awful loss of life. Somewhat more than a million people 
had gone to rest on the previous night, and out of that number 
Sir Richard Temple calculates that 215,000 had perished. 
All the villages had been swept away. One rich trading town, 
with a population of 8000, was entirely destroyed, and at least a 
fourth of the people had been drowned. Some villages had lost 
30, some 50, and some even 70 per cent, of their inhabitants. 
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More people had perished in a couple of hours than have been 
sacrificed in some of .the wars which are the turning-points of 
history. Nor can we comfort ourselves with the hope that the 
loss has been exaggerated. Sir Richard Temple has personally 
investigated the calamity in the cool spirit of a Governor who 
can look keenly after the land revenue even in the midst of 
general ruin and death. He was accompanied by an official of 
great statistical ability, and although the calculations are neces- 
sarily imperfect, they bear every mark of the painstaking care 
which is characteristic of Indian administration. Nor do even 
the appalling figures give the full measure of the catastrophe. 
Vast numbers of putrefying corpses lay unburied, and many of 
them were choking up the water-CQurses when Sir Richard 
Temple visited the islands. Disease had appeared, and, in 
spite of the anxious precautions taken by the Government, it is 
but too possible that many of the survivors may be swept away 
by pestilence. But there is, happily, but little need for fear that 
they will suffer from the most frequent calamity of Indian life 
— famine. So rich is the land, that the people, says the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, are 'a substantial yeomanry, the richest 
peasantry in Bengal.' An abundant rice crop was ripening when 
the storm broke, and although a part of it has been destroyed, 
enough seems to remain for food. So rich is the usual yield 
that thousands of tons are annually exported ; and if even a 
third of the crop should now be saved, it would suffice for the 
wants of the inhabitants. They had also taken the precaution 
of burying considerable stores of grain, and thus they will be 
able to live until the harvest Meanwhile the Government has 
taken elaborate precautions to lessen the risks which the sur- 
vivors must necessarily run. 

It may seem strange that people should remain on islands 

' periodically liable to the repetition of so tremendous a catas- 
trophe. But if we look at the circumstances we shall see little 
reason for surprise. Sir Richard Temple explains that, although 
Cyclone Waves are frequent, they seldom come to the same 

, place with such force save at long intervals. No such wave, it is 
said, has swept over the delta of the Megna since the middle of 
last century. The native mind is not likely to be much affected 
by an event which, to a people without records, must seem lost 
in the mists of antiquity. It lesser waves come now and again, 
the islanders are prepared to face such a risk of death in return 
for the great riches of the soil. They will trust that they may 
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gain their belt of trees in time to escape from the rushing tide. 
Even the people of the West acquire a marvellous unconcern in 
the midst of dangers which, according to the law of chances, 
will periodically exact a great sacrifice of life ; and the Asiatic 
races regard death with an apathy incomprehensible to Euro- 
peans. The islands at the mouth of the Megna would swarm 
with people even if a Cyclone Wave swept away a third of the 
inhabitants every half-dozen years. It will naturally be asked 
whether nothing can be done to save these low lands from the 
encroachments of the sea. Sir Richard Temple promises to 
consider the question ; but he does so with little hope of success. 
He says that he does not know how to devise a safeguard. ' The 
area to be protected would/ he says, * be too great to be encom- 
passed with protective works.' Embankments, if broken in a 
storm, would, he thinks, do more harm than good, for they 
would prevent the water from running off the land. He suggests 
that the people might build perches for themselves on platforms, 
but he also thinks that the main safeguard must be found in 
the trees which surround the hamlets. Thus he comes to the 
melancholy conclusion that the people must take their chance of 
periodically perishing v by hundreds of thousands at a time. But 
perhaps it is not too much to hope that science may yet be able 
to foretell the approach of these mighty Cyclone Waves, and 
thus at least lessen their destructive force. 



SNAKE-CHARMING. 

FROM THE 'DAILY TELEGRAPH.* 

' N India the favourite snake for exhibition is the 
cobra, partly because of its more striking appear- 
ance, and partly because \ its deadly character 
being so well known, any trifling with it appears 
to the uninitiated public the more wonderful. Nor, 
indeed, do the performances of the Hindu snake-charmer 
lose, on better acquaintance, all their marvellousness ; 
for courage of a high order, arising partly from the confidence 
acquired bf long practice, is manifested in seizing and bagging 
the dreadful ophidian. In most cases the charmer renders the 
reptiles harmless by drawing their poison fangs, and the exhibi- 
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tkm becomes then merely one of the snake's highly-trained 
condition. On the other hand, it often happens that the 
basket contains the veritable death-dealer, and a cobra with its 
fangs undrawn is nearly always forthcoming if the temptation 
in money be sufficiently strong. But in the handling of the 
creature when. once exposed there is no hesitation, for hesita- 
tion means death, and in the swift seizure or sudden release 
there is daring of an exceptional kind. A cobra strikes, when 
it has really made up its mind to strike, with lightning rapidity, 
and to dodge lightning successfully requires considerable agility. 
The snake-charmers, however, when put on their mettle, will 
grasp the erect cobra with impunity, owing solely to the superior 
speed of their movements, for by a feint they provoke the reptile 
to strike, and before it can recover its attitude seize it below the 
jaws. In the same way the ichneumon or mongoose secures in 
contest with venomous snakes a comparative immunity. It was 
for a long time an article of faith with writers of popular works 
on natural history that this animal enjoyed a complete immunity, 
but scientific experiment has corrected the fallacy. A mongoose 
and a cobra confined together fought freely, and though the 
latter seemed to the eye to strike his antagonist repeatedly, the 
mongoose, on being examined after it had killed the snake, was 
found to be untouched. Another cobra was then brought on to 
the scene, and, being made to close its fangs on the mongoose's 
leg, the animal confessed its susceptibility to the poison by dying 
in about four minutes. It was therefore by its superior activity 
alone that in fair fight with the reptile it had escaped unhurt, 
and to the same cause the snake-charmer owes the immunity 
that attends his exhibition. But, as in the case of the mongoose, 
the snake-charmer when actually bitten dies as rapidly as any 
other creature, and in spite of all the powers of his charms, roots, 
and snake-stones. The Hindu spectator refuses to believe this, 
and enjoys, therefore, by his credulity, a pleasure denied to more 
intelligent audiences \ for if we could only accept as truth the 
charmer's statement that he has really been bitten, and that red 
drops on the bitten spot were actually blood exuding from the 
fatal puncture, and could then believe that the root he smelt, the 
stone he applied to the wound, and the charms he muttered were 
veritably counteracting the magic of the cobra's poison, the 
spectacle would be of surpassing interest, since it would be a 
miracle. For the cobra's bite there is no remedy except instant 
amputation, and the snake-charmer himself knows this well. As 

D 
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a means of general security he confides in his dexterous sleight* 
of-hand, but in case of accidents he carries a broad-bladed knife. 
Many castes and tribes pretend to have special powers over the 
serpent world The Mai is a low-caste Hindu who lives by catch- 
ing vermin and snakes, and exhibiting the latter, while the 
Modari's stock-in-trade is also a basketful of serpents. The 
Sanyis, or tubri-wallahs, constitute, however, the chief snake- 
charming guild, and it is to their performances that European 
travellers refer when speaking of their Indian experiences. Just 
as in England a discordant squeaking in the street calls the 
children to the window to see Punch, so in India the sound of 
pipes at the village entrance summons out of doors all the little 
folk, and most of the adults as welL The Oriental has an in- 
exhaustible appetite for entertainment, and, provided it can be 
seen for nothing and sitting, he will squat all day before a puppet* 
show. That the exhibition in question is a stale one matters 
nothing, and the same performer is therefore certain of a welcome 
as often as he chooses to come. This partially explains the 
extraordinary popularity of the snake-charmer's entertainment; 
for though, judged on its own merits, it has little in it either to 
arrest attention or to evoke admiration, the tubri-wallah's per- 
formance commands at all times an interested audience. The 
wild-looking creature, with his yellow cloths fluttering about him, 
and his hair arranged in a strange confusion of coils and wisps 
under and among rags of the same colour, — the professional hue, 
— struts into the village piping on a reed stuck into a gourd ; 
while his assistant, a small unkempt morsel of humanity, labours 
in his wake with a bag of mysteries and a basketful of wonders. 
Arrived at the well, the couple seat themselves, and the villagers 
collect to see the show. But first the performer has to ensure 
some payment, a meal and a night's lodging at least, and this 
arranged satisfactorily, the proceedings begin. The same stupid 
old toothless cobra is hustled out of its basket, picked up and 
dropped a hundred times as if it were a dangerous thing, and 
then, with a boisterous ostentation of pluck and dexterity, finally 
seized by the neck, half throttled, and thrust back into his bag. 
This wonderful feat enacted over and over again, with precisely 
the same ' business ' and pantomime, constitutes the first part 
of the entertainment, and then the wonder-worker proceeds to 
1 charm.' The old cobra, sick to death of what it has come to 
consider ill-timed foolery, is once more jerked out from the bag ; 
and while the magician plays upon his execrable pipe, the poor- 
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battered reptile lifts a foot of its length off the ground, and, dis- 
tending its hood, sways gracefully to and fro in time with the 
music. The master now requires no stick to keep his pupil at 
work, for it is evident that the cobra enjoys the melody, and that 
its motions are voluntary and naturally sympathetic. But, except 
as an illustration of the power of music over the dreadful thing, 
the second part of the entertainment is as dull as the first 

The secret of the fascination of this playing with cobras does 
not, howeVer, altogether lie in the Asiatic temperament and 
delight in dreary amusements, for there can be no doubt that the 

" terrific power given by nature to venomous snakes invests them, 
even for the most intelligent, with extraordinary interest, and any 

r performance that requires the handling of them with correspond- 
ing excitement And in his fearless manipulation of the deadliest 
species, the tubri-wallah has a certain claim to respect— ihe same 
claim that all exhibitors have who, for the entertainment of then- 
audience, trifle with sudden death. Yet, as regards the super' 
natural power they profess to have over the creatures which they 
torment and play with, there is hardly another imposture, even 
in the East, the home of impostures, so inadequately supported 
by performance. The usual parade of fangless worms is absurd 
enough, and in the never-failing crop of reptiles to be gathered 
by the pipe-player from among the furniture of a Toom, or the 
shrubs in the garden, there is only subject for laughter. Thus 
the gentleman in Borth Church who produced a snake by play- 
ing to it, and then put it to death, is almost as much entitled 
to be called a magician as the Hindu professional ; and if the 
former had only called forth a deadly cobra instead of a harmless 
English adder, and had then picked it up with his fingers, instead 
of safely assisting in strangling it with a cord, the organist's claims 
to supernatural powers would have been not almost but altogether 
as well founded as the Eastern snake-charmer's. 
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NEW GUINEA. 

FROM THB ' DAILY TELEGRAPH/ 

^HAT Australia should desire to annex l New Guinea 
is not remarkable, for, both from position and 
resources, 3 the lesser island would form an advan- 
tageous acquisition 8 to the greater. * According 
to the published narrative 4 of the colonists 6 at Port 
Moresby, that site appears to possess many of the neces- 
sary qualifications for a harbour and township, deep water 
being found close inshore, and the hills standing back at a suffi- 
cient distance for a large town between them and the sea. Ex- 
cellent water is found within a mile, and the slope of the country 
would make the construction of aqueducts 6 and reservoirs 7 very 
easy. The natives are friendly, and engage readily in barter, 
exchanging sago, sugar-cane, and cocoa-nuts, flax, and cedar- 
wood, for beads, tobacco, and other articles. The bead market 
would appear, however, to be already overdone, and tobacco has 
almost entirely taken the place of beads as the local currency. 8 
The sugar-cane produced is of several varieties, some being of 
excellent quality; and in the opinion of the colonists the natives 
might, with good treatment, be easily persuaded to work 
on regular plantations. Immediately beyond Port Moresby, to 
the Laloki river, twelve miles distant, stretches a black soil plain, 
overgrown in parts with Kangaroo grass, affording good pastur- 
age. 9 Both on the east and the west dwell the Motu tribes, 
light - coloured in complexion, and, comparatively speaking, 
civilised ; but farther off, on either hand, are found communities 
of the true black Papuan ; while still more eastward lies the 
territory 10 of the cannibals n who make these shores so danger- 
ous for small craft. Constantly cruising about in their formid- 
able 12 war canoes, they give chase to every boat that comes in 
sight ; and, when the pursuit is successful, they eat their captives, 
using their skulls as ornaments for canoes, and their jawbones as 

1 Annex— join to ; nntte. * Resources— available means ; wealth. • Acqui- 
sition — something acquired or gained. * Narrative — account ; story. * Colo- 
nists — inhabitants of a' colony, i.e. a country peopled by and dependent 
upon another. • Aqueducts — pipes for conveying water. 7 Reservoirs — tanks 
or dams in which water is reserved. 8 Currency — money circulation. • Pas- 
forage— grass for cattle. 10 Territory — tract of country. u Cannibals— 
eaters of human flesh. 1% formidable — threatening ; dangerous. 
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armlets. Collision with these villanous pirates 1S would eventu- 
ally be certain ; but meanwhile, by strengthening an alliance 14 
with the friendly tribes in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
proving that the peaceful pursuits of trade and agriculture are to 
their interests, the colonists of Port Moresby would remove all 
cause of apprehension 16 from that source. 

When the expeditions now exploring * the island of black men 
with curly hair* publish their experiences, our information re- 
specting New Guinea will no doubt be very complete. At 
present, just enough is known about the island to make its value 
appreciable, 16 but not sufficient to prevent misconception and 
romance. Two hundred yeatg ago, Tasman announced that the 
mountains of New Guinea were auriferous, 17 and one of the 
names of the island is still 'the land of gold.' The precious 
metal, however, has not been so conspicuous 18 in recent ex- 
plorations as the travellers might have wished. As ' an unex- 
plored paradise/ New Guinea presents an unrivalled 19 field for 
imaginative description, and if the Australian Parliament will 
only undertake to clear out the present accumulation 20 of 
' popular errors/ the scientific world at any rate will confess its 
obligations. 21 It may, for instance, be true that the young 
women of the island pet pigs, leading them about by strings, arid 
decorating them with gaudy feathers ; and, if true, this is an 
interesting fact, as showing the divergences 22 of popular tastes. 
Pets, after all, are a matter of personal fancy ; and though in 
Europe the Papuan ladies might be thought to have strange ideas 
in preferring a pig to a bird of paradise as a plaything, the darker 
beauties have some right to flout at the various fantastic w breeds 
of dogs that revel in this country in silken fetters. Not that the 
birds of paradise are in any way disparaged u by the favour thus 
shown to the swine, for the islanders set great store by them ; 
and in one account of travels in the interior, the explorer tells 
us how, having shot 'some most beautifully-feathered birds, 
quite different from any ever seen by us before/ the party were 
attacked by natives, and several killed. As this narrator goes 
on to say that to escape his assailants u he had to swim to his 

** Pirates — sea robbers. l * Alliance — friendly union. ^Apprehension — dread ; 
fear. ^ u Appreciable — understood ; recognised. l7 Auriferous — gold-bearing; 
containing gold. M Conspicuous — easy to be seen ; prominent. 19 Unrivalled 
—without a rival or competitor. *° Accumulation — a heap ; something massed 
or heaped up. n Obligations — indebtedness. M Divergences— differences. 
83 fantastic — ianciful ; wild ; imaginative. ** Disparaged — underrated. 
** Assailants — those who assail or attack. 
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ship ' through a mile of snakes,' the weight of his preceding 
testimony is thereby somewhat impaired. But other travellers 
have agreed to assure us that the value of the birds of paradise 
is abundantly recognised by the simple aborigines ; 26 and though 
it would be too much to say that a bird in good plumage 27 would 
now, as once, be accepted as a fair baiter for a female slave, the 
most recent account of the island gives us no reason to suppose 
that the selling qualities of this beautiful creature have ceased- to 
be appreciated. In this, as in other matters, the Papuan has 
shown himself eminently conservative, 28 and his disinclination to 
share with strangers the nutmegs and cloves which are indigen- 
ous 29 to his country, is as remarkable as his objection to losing 
the monopoly 30 in birds of paradise. The Dutch, who are not 
a volatile people, and who, having set their minds on an object, 
generally adhere to it with all the tenacity 81 of a limpet, 32 found 
their solid earnestness of character no match for the obstinacy of 
the barbarians 1 resistance, and the ' curly-headed ' people, there- 
fore, now enjoy their spices without a rival ; indeed, the rival 
that would dispute their possession must be prepared to encounter 
the most warlike race of Australasia, and no visit to the shores 
of New Guinea has been recorded in which the natives did not, 
on very slight provocation, or none at all, proceed to hostilities. 33 
The Portuguese and the Spaniards exploring the island in the 
sixteenth century, had to fight to effect a landing, and, since that 
date, each succeeding visitor has experienced the irritability w of 
these savages, and their alacrity in appealing to club and spear. 
But the island is so large — twelve hundred miles by a hundred 
and fifty — that within its limits are to be found representatives of 
many successive currents of colonisation, differing from each 
other and from the inhabitants of the nearest mainland by such 
marked points of colour, feature, and habits as to baffle ethnolo- 
gists. 85 At one corner was discovered by Dampier a colony of 
savages so desperate in their hostility, that the Europeans, in 
sheer pity, had to abandon all hope of landing ; while at another, 
Schouten chanced on an amiable race, who nearly swamped the 
ship's boat with turtles and cocoa-nuts. Each observer, in fact, 
has to speak from only partial acquaintance; but though they 
26 Adortgincs—ov'igmal inhabitants of a country. w Plumage— the entire 
feathers of a bird. M Conservative — averse to changes. * Indigenous— 
native ; growing wild. *° Monopoly — exclusive right or privilege. . al Tenacity-' 
persistency; firmness of purpose. ** Limpet— a kind of shell-fash. ^Hostilities 
—warlike encounters. ■* Irritability — liability to rage or anger. • Ethno* 
Agw/j— -those who make a study ot the different races of men. 
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may differ in consequence on matters of detail, all are agreed as 
to the great natural wealth of the island, which they describe as 
a magnificent country, containing all the most valuable vegetable 
products of the Moluccas and the Malayan Archipelago. In 
mineral resources, also, New Guinea is presumably favoured, 
while the sea itself, in its tortoiseshell, coral, and other treasures, 
promises a rich harvest to commercial enterprise. 86 

Apart, however, from the commercial benefits to be gained by 
actual possession of this splendid island, the position of New 
Guinea invests it with accidental advantages to Australia in par- 
ticular. Indeed, it is in reference rather to the latter than to 
the former that the colony has expressed its wish to extend itself 
across the Torres Straits ; for within its own limits there is 
already ample scope for all the energies of its inhabitants. With 
the greater part of Australia still unsurveyed and even unex- 
plored, and all the riches of a wilderness stretching across 
nearly three degrees of longitude 87 yet undeveloped, it is not to 
be expected that the colony would care to undertake the explo- 
ration of even so rich a field as New Guinea. But as a political 
acquisition, and one tending to promote the general interests 
of its sea-going trade, Australia has considerable reason in her 
ambition. Could a satisfactory lodgment be effected, a port of 
refuge would be afforded to crews of vessels wrecked or in diffi- 
culties in Torres Straits and its approaches, while passing 
vessels might be there supplied with water and stores. The 
knowledge of the existence of such a port would speedily exer- 
cise a beneficial influence over intercourse with the natives of 
the Straits, and an impetus M be thus given to the coast trade 
which is already promising to attain valuable proportions. From 
a military point of view, its importance has been urged from the 
fact that a single ship could thence command the passage of the 
Straits. All these considerations have had their weight in Aus- 
tralian councils, and should the projected annexation be carried 
out, the, measure will not have been deckled upon without ample 
ground. For the world generally, the subject possesses an 
interest as promising in its successful accomplishment an elucida- 
tion 89 of the mysteries of the island, its people, and products. In 
scientific circles, the opening of this sealed book will be welcomed 
as a splendid addition to our knowledge of the earth's contents. 

M Enterprise — speculation ; hazard. *f Longitude — distance east or west 
from the first meridian. • Impetus — force ; motive. • Elucidation— clear- 
ing up; explanation. 
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PETTICOAT LANE. 

FROM THE ' BOOT AND SHOE MAKER.' 

(ROMPTED by curiosity, we determined to pay a 
visit to ' Rag Fair/ and strange as are many sights 
to be witnessed in London, this is in all proba- 
bility the strangest. It is here that those pickers-up 
of unconsidered trifles, the Jew clothesmen, find a market 
for their baggings, and where the tug of war is not between 
Greek and Greek, but between Hebrew and Irish. Within 
the memory of comparatively juvenile cockneys, the Jews held a 
monopoly in the orange and foreign fruit trade ; this is so no 
longer: the Irish started in the same line, and we are credibly 
informed that they now dispute the pride of place. The Irish, 
not content with having beat the Hebrews in vending 'Rale 
Chiney oranges,' have thought fit to tackle them on the ground 
where for years they reigned without fear of rivalry, and here 
they may at least be said to hold their own. 

Petticoat Lane, as many of our readers are aware, is in- .tjfe 
east of London, and is surrounded by the business establishments 
of some of our richest traders, and is only to be arrived at by 
threading a series of narrow dirty streets. Knowing the character 
of the frequenters, we soon discovered that we had only to follow 
the stream in order to arrive at our destination. The first thing 
that struck us was that the days of this great second-hand 
emporium were numbered, that ere a few days had elapsed the 
bare spots forming the market will be required for erections ot 
the most costly kind. London is undergoing a huge transforma- 
tion, and just as Smithfield Cattle Market has been elbowed to 
the north, so will this kingdom of old clothes be forced outwards. 
As you enter the gates, a perfect Babel of voices salutes you, 
with invitations to purchase, and Israelitish and Irish faces peer 
out from piles of new and old clothing. ' Vat you want ? ' cries 
Moses ; or, ' Py a coat for your poy ? ' and at the same time the 
subdued brogue of an Irish man or woman chimes in. If you by 
chance even fix your eye on a garment, its possessors are sure 
to arrive at the conclusion that it is just the thing you are look- 
ing after, and you have at least to make a dozen assertions that 
you are not a purchaser before they will allow you to escape. 
We had often heard that persons had been known to have 
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purchased a complete outfit for a shilling or two, and this we 
could readily believe after scanning the piles of rags that sur- 
rounded us on all sides. It is true there were new garments as 
well as cast-offs, but they were evidently got up for sale and not 
for wear, and we pitied the poor people who might be tempted 
to become purchasers. But let us deal with the speciality of 
the place — old clothes. These were, with few exceptions, 
positively rubbish, and we regretted that there should be so 
many, in so rich a city, compelled to supply their wants from 
things that have escaped the rag-shop by a thread. 

Passing through the long avenues devoted to the sale of clotb 
goods, we alighted on the site on which old boots and shoes are 
exposed for sale. There were literally thousands of pairs, rang- 
ing from the smallest to the largest sizes, and without exception 
a greater set of cripples never met our view, — they seemed to be 
the cast-offs of all the beggars in Christendom ; they were literally 
the translators of Dudley Street, and elsewhere. As they were 
not worth translating, the majority were left in the same state in 
which they had been picked from dunghills, ash-pits, or taken 
in exchange for damaged ornaments. Some of them, it is true, 
had been shown the blacking-brush, but these were exceptions 
to the rule. The majority were positively dirty, and their 
vendors were, if anything, dirtier than the boots themselves. 
We saw several pairs sold at prices ranging from a penny to 
sixpence, and low as they may seem to be, in most instances 
they were dear at the price. They were neither wind nor water 
tight, and again we pitied the mother who was forced to purchase, 
and the child who was compelled to wear them. And yet we 
know there are mothers and children who neither purchase nor 
wear aught beside. Of course there are mothers who deserve no 
such pity, who prefer gin to the comfort of their children, who 
so long as they can go forth and purchase an apology for a pair 
of boots, will never stint their craving for drink in order to keep 
their own or their children's feet from wet and damp. Still, we 
Imow that there are hundreds of others who would only be too 
pleased to see their own and their children's feet decently en- 
cased, but who can no more raise the price of a pair of new 
boots than they could purchase diamonds. Here and there, 
brush in hand, might be seen a lump of filth, in the shape of a 
man, with a shoe in his left hand, a brush in his right, making a 
pretence to clean it ; but from the extreme lassitude in polishing, 
the blacking assumed the dull appearance of Nixe/s best His 
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invitations to purchase were equally dull and sleepy, and of the 
. two, the wife or daughter who sat in the middle of the rubbishy 
boots and shoes that strewed the ground, was the cleaner and 
the more active searcher for custom. All the boots had a 
peculiarly sad appearance, but the saddest of all was the light- 
topped ones. These forcibly reminded us of days long departed, 
of the gay and festive scenes in which their former wearers 
mingled, and the joyless scenes they would barely grace in 
future. The associations they called up made them look dimmer 
than they possibly were, and goodness knows they were dim and 
dirty enough. 

Looking at the crowd of visitors, it was evident that they were 
no strangers in the place. The garments they wore bore strange 
evidence that they had been at some time or other purchased 
on the spot. The presence of ammonia was unmistakeable. 
The cloth of both coats and caps had a slimy appearance which 
betrayed the use of this great agent of deception, and their hats 
had been washed and ironed. 

Fried fish, ginger beer, and cakes of turmeric yellowness, were 
in immense demand. 

As we retraced our steps, we could not help thinking how 
liable the poor are to be cheated, and to what bitter straits they 
are reduced. I know that it will be averred that bargains are 
often picked up in ' The Lane/ but, if we mistake not, they will 
be found to be bad bargains. 
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HORRORS OF THE AFGHAN CAMPAIGN. 

^HE special correspondent of the Standard, who has 
accompanied General Roberts in Afghanistan, in a 
letter dated January n, states that after Koondie 
had been captured v and the Mongols had been 
driven from the cantonments of Khost, General Roberts 
issued an order that the villages which had been taken 
should be first looted and then destroyed. When the 
time for looting had expired, the order for burning was given. In 
ten minutes as many villages were in blaze. From Koondie on 
the west to Mahomed Kheyl on the south-east, the horizon was 
marked by masses of flame. The correspondent goes on to 
relate that some time after the burning of the villages, the prisoners 
taken by the British force endeavoured to effect an escape. 
Several of them tried to gain possession of the rifles of the 
Sepoys, whereupon the guard loaded their rifles and shot or 
bayoneted every man who persisted in struggling. The prisoners 
had been ranged in lines, each line being fastened by a rope 
which was passed round each man and fixed in the ground by 
wooden pegs. After the Sepoys fired, the scene of the tragedy 
was appalling. The dead, the living, the dying, and the wounded 
were still tied together, and all were lying huddled up in one 
confused mass of bodies. The dead could not be told from the 
quick, except when some suffering wretch, sitting in a pool of 
his own blood, and looking ghastly in the moonlight, groaned 
beseechingly for help. * I shall never forget,' adds the Standard's 
correspondent, ' the appearance of the swart face of one of these 
wounded men. He wore a blue turban, a long blue shirt, and 
dirty white pyjamas. He was young. He was leaning back on 
a dead body. As I passed, he turned his face full in the light 
of the moon. His jet hair had fallen from beneath his turban, 
and formed a weird frame around his features, which were 
haggard with agony. In his own language he addressed me. 
His tones were low and pitiful. I did not know what he was 
saying, but it was as easy to see that he was asking for relief as 
if he had applied to me "in the dear name of God." He had 
been bayoneted through the chest, and I fear that the wound 
was beyond all mortal help. The uninjured men knelt and 
bent forward their heads, terrified to raise them up ; and they 
were in this position so quiet that they appeared to be simulating 
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death in order to escape from molestation. Therefore, as visitor 
after visitor came to the scene, and asked how many had been 
killed and how many had been wounded, it was impossible to 
give a correct answer. There lay all the bodies tied together, 
but which had life in them no one could tell until some examina- 
tion had taken place. The Sepoys were now busy untying the 
ropes and separating the deadirom the living. Each dead body 
was placed in the centre ; wounded men were left to sit as they 
were, tied to other men. It was ascertained that ten men had 
either been shot dead or bayoneted dead, and that twelve others 
had been wounded, more or less severely. Nothing could be 
done that night with the wounded except rough bandaging. 
They were gathered together, a large tarpaulin was thrown over 
them to keep them somewhat from the biting air, and they were 
left lying on the ground until the following morning. The agony 
of some -of them as they lay there thinly clothed, and almost 
unsheltered, and with a thermometer falling below freezing-point, 
must have been terrible. In short, the whole affair was as 
horrible as unfortunate and unavoidable. Peath at no time is a 
pleasant spectacle, but when it is seen in many dreadful shapes, 
as it was in the camp of the 21st Regiment on Wednesday night, 
it is appalling/ 



FACIAL DISGUISES. 

FROM THE ' GLOBE.' 

^HE muscles of the face are no exception to the 
general rule that practice promotes muscular 
powers. Actors know this so well that they attain 
control over their facial muscles by constant study 
and practice. It was told of David Garrick that one of 
his favourite preparations for the stage was to get himself 
surrounded by young children, whom he would amuse till 
they lost all sense of shyness, and whom he would then scare 
into convulsions of terror by the horrible faces he could suddenly 
assume. Mazzini, the patriot, found a similar capacity assist him 
in a trying dilemma. He wandered in safety through Austria at 
a time when recognition would have led to immediate death. 
It is true that, in his case, disguise was not confined to an un- 
wonted exercise of the muscles. He made his way through the 
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streets, of Vienna dressed as an English clergyman, and was never 
even near being detected. He used to tell that once two police 
officers entered the compartment of a railway carriage which he 
previously had occupied alone. They stared a good deal at him, 
but when he addressed them in broken French any idea of 
suspicion disappeared. There has lately been a great deal said 
about the power of the right hand over the left, and the capacity 
which some people have to move their 'external ears.' The 
truth is, that power over unused muscles does not come suddenly, 
but by practice. The commencement is difficult, and as the 
attainment of it is thought practically useless, very few people 
pursue it long enough. 



BANK HOLIDAY AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

FROM THE 'STANDARD.' 

[ LWAYS attractive, always full. The bright weather 
brought out the Gardens in verdant beauty, and the 
dense crowds which congregated around the lions' 
outdoor cages and other places of chief interest 
added the most animated finish to the natural picture. 
The Park, in approaching the Gardens, also was exceed- 
ingly picturesque, and almost equally animated by the 
concourse of holiday makers. The lions and the tigers, and 
especially the leopards, were held in great admiration; their 
freedom of motion, their playful gambols, and their improved 
muscular condition, justified all the praises which the spectators 
lavished upon them ; and we are very glad to know that a new 
reptile house on grand dimensions is in contemplation, and where 
we may, therefore, hope to see the alligators, and tortoises, and 
snakes in equal freedom and to the like advantage. 

The chief novelty amongst the Mammalia is the hairy tapir 
(Tapiras Roulini) from the Andes, and which shows itself to be an 
inhabitant of its higher regions by its woolly coat It is black in 
colour, and has blue eyes. Its interest is not so much in that it 
has never been brought to England before, — and, indeed, until 
recently had not been seen in Europe, — but it is very interesting 
in this, that it is one of the species which has been described 
from the skull and osseous relics; and now that we have the 
living animal before us, we have the practical demonstration of 
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the accuracy of the deductions which naturalists had made. The 
great snake Anaconda we were glad to find thoroughly improved 
in health. Probably it got injured in the capture, as for many 
months it refused its food, and became exceedingly reduced in 
condition ; it now digests three or four rabbits and a duck or two 
per week, and has picked up flesh and health again completely. 
In the west aviary two fine male birds of Paradise have been 
added. At present they are moulting, but in about a fortnight 
or three weeks they will be in full plumage and very handsome. 

Our old friend the beaver we found in a new hut, not of 
beaver make, but man's manufacture ; the reason is singular. It 
appears that although the wire gauze defences to the enclosure 
railings intended as defence against rats were so perfect that the 
rats inside could not get out, it was, nevertheless, quite clear that 
some had gone in ; and there seems to be evidence that a young 
boar and two sows had years since got ingress in a very young 
state, and had become the progenitors of a very extensive colony, 
with whom the beavers lived on the best of terms, not at all 
objecting to the rats partaking freely of the food provided for 
themselves. The beavers and the rats, being both rodents, 
might be supposed to have communistic notions; but Mr. 
Bartlettfs ideas of economy differed entirely, and as he did not 
see the propriety of feeding the rats, he has destroyed the 
beavers' house in order to destroy the rats, which having done, 
he has provided the beavers with temporary accommodation, 
until they have constructed a new house with the timber he has 
also furnished them. 

But the prettiest sight at the Zoo was. one the public did not 
see. It has been long commonly known to naturalists that no 
' one has ever succeeded in rearing the water ouzel ; Mr. Bartlett 
has done it, and has a family of six healthy young birds, five 
weeks old, and most active and amusing. He has them in a 
large iron cage in his office, the cage being some six feet long by 
three feet square, with a large pan of water three feet across, into 
which they plunge and dive with the greatest activity, turning over 
the weeds and picking out caddis-worms and living insects of all 
kinds. There they stand on stones in the water, bobbing with a 
sort of country-girl courtesy, or hop up the stout branches placed 
in the cave, and perched there, try their musical notes with that 
inward kind of utterance familiar m the habit of the young of the 
thrush and other song birds. In the corner of the cage, in an 
old hollow stump covered with mosses and verdure, are the two 
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nests in which the just hatched progeny were forwarded by Mr. 
Price to the Gardens. We hope the superintendent will be able 
to place the cage and its most interesting contents in the view of 
the public shortly, as nothing we have ever seen in that attractive 
place has been more charming. During the day 31,963 persons 
visited the Gardens. 




MORTAL REMAINS. 

FROM THE ' GLOBE.' 

iHE problem, 'What is to be done with the human 
body after death?' must from the earliest ages have 
occupied the attention of the world, and it has 
been solved by the various nations in an astonish- 
ing variety of ways. The two extremes amongst these 
solutions are represented by cannibalism on the one hand, 
and the practice of embalming on the other; and between 
these, room has been found for a multitude of gradations, rising 
from utter contempt and neglect to the most studied and obse- 
quious form of respect. It may be said, indeed, that the fate 
which befel Jezebel was even more opprobrious and horrible 
than that of the cannibal's victim, if at least the insult of being 
devoured like carrion by dogs is not surpassed by the deliberate 
ferocity which involves roasting or cooking as a preliminary 
process. Juvenal, it is true, narrates of the Egyptians, or rather 
the East Africans, that in a moment of fury they tore up the 
bodies of their enemies and ate them without waiting even for 
this preparatory step. This, however, was an exception, as are 
all the instances of inhuman meals made during sieges and 
famines ; and it is impossible i to include any of them amongst 
the usages or customs of nations. 

In the treatment of the dead, two leading principles, of by no 
means similar kind, seem to have influenced mankind — the 
first, a desire to get rid of the mortal and corruptible remains ; 
and the second, a wish to perpetuate the memory of the deceased. 
The most rude and obvious way of attaining the first of these 
two objects was to hide the body underground, although in some 
eastern countries a still earlier expedient was to put it injo a 
cave. Such a receptacle would obviously answer the purpose of 
a vault ; and the anxiety of Abraham to buy the cave of Mach- 
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pelah manifests the desire of patriarchal chiefs to secure for 
themselves and their families a fixed place of burial. To the 
mere simple act of interment would soon be added something 
which should mark the spot where the bones of the defunct 
reposed. When the tomb was a cave or rock, as it most 
commonly was both in Syria and the sandy regions of inner 
Africa, it would be marked by some inscription, such as are still 
to be seen in the mystic solitudes of Upper Egypt The mound 
produced by burying a body beneath the earth suggested naturally 
another mode of marking a place which was either holy or 
accursed according to the religious faith of the people, or, 
perhaps, the private character of the dead. We have in England 
plenty of those strange piles of earth, which, even now, after the 
lapse of centuries, and after the idea which prompted their 
makers has long been forgotten and lost, have still a sort of 
solemn influence upon the minds of most observers. The 
chieftain in ancient Britain lay covered by a sort of mountain, 
and the chief sign of the respect thus paid him must have 
consisted in the vast expenditure of labour required to do the 
work. It was the self-same principle, developed on a grander 
scale, that bid the gigantic cones of brick and stone rise from 
the Egyptian plain. The greater or more powerful the hero, the 
more toilsome was the work and the better the chance — for after 
all it was only a chance — that his name would be remembered. 
Such an ambition is intelligible, and perhaps pardonable, however 
vain. Yet, strange to say, a diametrically different principle has 
here and there prevailed. One of the most able and famous of 
barbarian conquerors was treated after his death in a way which 
historians have never satisfactorily explained. So anxious were 
his followers that his place of burial should never be known, that 
they actually diverted the course of a broad stream, dug his 
grave in the bed of it, and when his body had been consigned 
to it, allowed the stream to revert to its original course. Far 
different was the policy of the people who led the van in ancient 
civilisation. The Egyptians could not bear to bid adieu even to 
the mortal parts of their lost friends. Although they could not 
vanquish death or reverse his inexorable decree, they could 
make a spurious show of frustrating his work, and to some 
extent neutralize its effect Embalming must always be reckoned 
amongst the most curious triumphs of science, and as an 
extraordinary step in the hard-fought battle between man and 
the forces of nature. 
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The origin of cremation as a means of disposing of the human 
body may have been single or double — we have no means of 
saying which. Either the object may have been merely and 
solely to destroy it altogether, as must virtually have been the 
case in the most ancient times ; or the idea may have been, as it 
was afterwards, to reduce the corpse to a condition in which it 
might be preserved for ever. When the great chieftain dies, his 
followers proceed to heap up an enormous fire of wood On the 
top of it is laid his body, surrounded by the most inflammable 
materials, disposed so as to burn it up as completely as possible. 
It was supposed that certain ashes collected afterwards amongst 
the dtbris were the bones of the dead man ; but few will believe 
that the most careful search could separate them from the huge 
mass of cinders. But whatever was the original object, the 
practice steadily gained ground amongst the Indo-European 
nations: On the hills of Athens or by the banks of the 
Scarnander, the funeral pyre was as great and almost as early an 
institution as in the groves of Hindostan. Burial might be 
allowed in the case of a small and unimportant person, or when 
the necessities of the case precluded recourse to the more 
elaborate process. But a king or magnate, dying either in battle 
or in his bed, was -always committed to the pyre, and those who 
thus treated him never dreamt they were perpetrating what is 
now called ' a scandal and a disgrace,' but fully imagined they 
were paying a tribute of honour to the deceased. What they 
did was an effort to convert the corruptible body into practically 
incorruptible ashes, while at the same time the bulk of the 
remains was so reduced in size that they could be kept in a 
small urn. The Romans, after having for a long time been 
accustomed to bury their dead, gradually abandoned that practice 
ialtogether in favour of cremation. A semi-public view of the 
dead body preceded its removal to the place of burning, so that 
if there were occasion, the suspicion of foul play might be raised, 
and, if necessary, verified while there was yet time. The 
suspicion that either a public nuisance or an outrage on public 
feeling was effected by burning the dead, does not seem to 
have occurred to the inhabitants of Rome even at the time 
when they were most luxurious and fastidious ; whereas the 
contrary belief, that it was a sanitary improvement, was uni- 
versally entertained. We are now brought face to face again 
with the same rivalry between inhumation and cremation. New 
objections, religious, sentimental, and practical, are brought to 
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bear upon us from the two sides* and we have not yet had time 
to consider them, Is it too much to ask, that when they are 
considered, it shall be without heat and bigotry ? There is much 
to be said against cremation, and, perhaps, something in its 
favour. But there is clearly enough in history to forbid us to 
set it d<WP> offhapd, as a barbarous and horrid practice. 




BOATING. 

FROM THE ' PAILY TELEGRAPH/ 

^ACHTING is safe enough, especially in a well- 
found, well-appointed, and well -manned vessel. 
Were we to search the records of the last twenty 
years, we should hardly find a single instance in 
which a yacht has been lost with her crew. On the other 
hand, the loss of ah open boat is a matter of almost daily 
occurrence. Such an accident is one which may arise 
from a variety of causes. The boat herself may not be * stiff ' 
enough, or, in other words, may not carry sufficient keel ; or her 
sails may be badly trimmed and set ; or she may have her ballast 
ill placed ; or she may want an extra streak in her bows. The 
dangers to which an open boat is exposed are innumerable and 
always present A decked or 'peaked' boat has in her, of 
course, a cabin, which, forming a large water-tight compartment, 
full of air, practically converts the vessel into a lifeboat for the 
time being. The waves may sweep over her deck, but they cannot 
fill her, and, so long as that is the case, she floats. From counter 
to counter, or from stem to stern, or, worst and most dangerous 
of all, from the poop to the bows, along the whole length of the 
deck may sweep the great green waves, carrying all before them. 
Yet will a trim little craft, her hatches well battened down in 
anticipation of heavy weather, shake the water from her as a sea- 
fowl scatters the spray from its pinions, and bear saucily on her 
course, while her skipper holds tightly to the helm, and luffs up 
again into the wind, knowing well that, as Byron has it, 

• A good boat will live in a rough sea, 
Except with breakers underneath her lee.* 

Far otherwise is it with those open cockle-shells which, at all our 
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watering-places, do duty for properly-constructed sailing boats. 
When once the sea breaks into an open boat, she is doomed. 
To suppose — as the great majority of ordinary visitors to the sea- 
side do — that because a boat is made of wood it is therefore, 
bound to remain afloat, is an error of the most dangerous kind, 
and one which has led to almost incalculable loss of human life. 
We cannot better illustrate the difference between a well-decked 
vessel, however small, and an open boat,, however large, than by a 
somewhat rough and familiar, but withal perfectly intelligible, 
experiment. If we take an ordinary biscuit tin, empty it of its 
contents, replace the lid, and throw it into the sea, it will float, of 
course, because it is like a buoy, an air-tight and water-tight 
chamber. So will it float, even without its lid, provided that the 
water does not rise over its rim. But it is now an undecked boat, 
and the first sea that k ships, fills it and sends it to the bottom. 
Because a boat looks large and roomy, and is neatly fitted up with 
new cordage, clean white sails, varnished gratings, and other such 
maritime luxuries,, we must not assume that she is fit for sea. 
Ten yards from shore a sudden squall may strike her. Her main 
sheet is hitched ; her ballast is badly placed ; the man in charge 
of her has not got the requisite nerve or presence of mind to ' keep 
her away ; ' or her passengers, having a vague idea that they are 
in danger, but not knowing what to do, start to their legs, or rush 
all to one side of the little vessel. Immediately the fatal cata- 
strophe occurs — the gunwale is submerged ; the water rushes in y 
the boat lurches, reels, falls to or ' broaches/ and goes down with 
all on board her. 

But one warning, and one only, can be given. Sailing or 
rowing in open boats on the sea is a matter of the greatest 
danger— especially when the craft itself is filled with women and 
children, who know nothing of discipline; who, if anything un- 
expected occurs, at once rise to their feet y who cannot swim a 
stroke, and who prevent the boat from being properly handled. 
The management of an open boat off the coast, especially in 
anything at all like puffy or boisterous weather, requires skill of 
the most consummate kind. There are times when nothing is to 
be done for it but to run before the wind, and many a life has 
been saved in this way, the tmy eggshell being blown on by the 
squall, and riding the breakers as, a feather rides the wind. 
Experienced hands can take an open boat of a couple of tons, 
and stand out to sea for ten miles, or even more. But the oldest 
fishermen are shy of this work, and know too much of the sudden 
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treachery bf wind and water to trust themselves far from shore in 
what they contemptuously term a bandbox. It could be wished 
that excursionists had more of the same caution, and understood 
that except in a decked boat, no one but a sailor, ' to the manner 
born,' ought ever to venture out to sea. Besides, at only too 
many of our seaside resorts the boats are old, frail, leaky, and 
dangerous, and the boatmen, in but too many instances, in- 
competent It is often the case that they are workmen, who, 
during the winter and spring, ply such trades as boot-making and 
tailoring, and, in the holiday season, seek to 'earn an honest 
penny* by letting out boats, or even undertaking to navigate 
them. We do not blame the poor fellows for this ; no doubt 
they think, like many others with much less reason, that they 
know how to manage a boat as well as the oldest ' salt ' in the 
neighbourhood. The fault lies not with them, but with the law 
which permits them to carry on a pursuit for which they are not 
adequately qualified. It is indeed a singular thing that, while 
we license drivers of public vehicles, we require no certificate of 
competence from those who manage public pleasure-boats, unless, 
indeed, the tonnage of the craft be such as to bring her within 
the control of the Board of Trade. When we consider the 
lamentable loss of life which annually takes place round our 
coasts from this cause, we cannot but ask ourselves whether the 
local authorities of our various seaside resorts are sufficiently 
alive to their responsibilities. No doubt at some of our watering- 
places a more or less strict supervision is exercised over the 
boating arrangements, but this forms the exception rather than 
the rule. All boats plying for public hire everywhere ought to 
be licensed ; the number of passengers ought to be fixed ; and, 
under a certain tonnage, no sail ought to be allowed. Some- 
thing, at any rate, would thus be done to check the terrible loss 
of life which year after year accompanies the so-called ' boating 
season/ 
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THE AFGHANS. 

FROM THE * DAILY NEWS.* 

j^HE reputation of the Afghan is undoubtedly bad 
They have a proverb among themselves, 'that a 
man going to Hindostan may gain wealth, but a 
man going to Afghanistan may lose his head.' The 
political condition of the country will explain this un- 
certainty of life, without having to suppose that the race 
are in heart worse than their neighbours. The tribes or 
khailSy as they are termed, live some of them semi-independent, 
and some of them wholly independent, of the ruler who occupies 
the Guddee at Cabul. These tribes quarrel and make war among 
themselves. They are Highlanders of the Rob Roy type, levy- 
ing black-mail wherever they have a chance. They are ail armed 
with some weapon or another, the principal article being the 
charra> or long sword-like knife, which leaves its sheath on the 
slightest provocation, and one could scarcely suppose It could 
return again without doing some deadly damage. In fact it 
seldom does, when Afghan blood is up, hence these people are 
inured to a rough and lawless life among their wild mountain 
homes. . Add to this a bad and unstable Government, whose acts 
are as unscrupulous as the robber bands who infest the country, 
and the reason for the uncertainty connected with life and 
property in Afghanistan must be easily recognised. The race 
belongs to a high type, and even in their worst acts some good 
touches may be discerned which should make us hopeful of the 
country. The Cabul merchants who trade with India leave their 
homes about the present time of the year, and come into the 
Punjaub, by Peshawur, Dera Ishmael, Dera Ghazi Khan, and the 
Bolan Pass to Shikarpoor, as the hot weather begins to cease. 
They march along with a line of camels laden with their 
merchandise, grapes, apples, and other fruits — this being perhaps 
one of their most important branches of business. The grapes are 
packed in cotton, so that they may not be damaged, and carried 
in small circular wooden boxes. They also bring chogas, a 
woollen garment elaborately embroidered, and much desired 
among Europeans as dressing-gowns. The Afghans with these 
caravans penetrate as far south as Bombay and Calcutta. They 
are to be seen in most of the bazaars of India, and are easily 
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distinguished from the natives of Hindostan not only by the 
costume, but by their size and personal appearance. After 
disposing of what they bring, they then purchase Manchester 
cottons, or any goods that are in demand in their own country ; 
and they return in time to escape the hot season in the plains of 
India. 

Afghanistan includes an area of 10,000 geographical square 
miles, with about 6,000,000 inhabitants. The sparsity of its 
population may be concluded from the fact that Germany on the 
same area supports over 40,000,000 people. 

The most densely-inhabited parts of the country are the valleys 
of the Cabul and Koorum, with their tributaries. In the steppes 
occupying a considerable portion of the southern provinces, people 
crowd round the rivers, leaving the rest of the country empty. 
The regions bordering on Beloochistan are the least inhabited. 
The inhabitants live mostly in villages, isolated tenements being 
rendered impossible by the frequent wars. The villages, always 
large and surrounded by walls, frequently— especially in Northern 
Cabul — have up to 3000 houses. Of the most important towns, 
Cabul has 60,000 inhabitants ; Kandahar, about 40,000 ; Herat, 
45,000; Maimene, 18,000; Balkh, 17,000; Garni, 15,000; 
Andkui, 15,000 ; Khulm, 15,000 ; Jellalabad, 1000 ; Dyshak, 
10,000 ; Kalegilsai, 10,000 ; and Sheich Nassur, 9000. 



A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 

FROM THE ' STANDARD.' 

K N attempt is just now being made in Paris to gain 
JA general acceptance for the late M. Sudre's project 
f of a universal language. There was a time when 
amongst educated people Latin had, throughout 
Europe, the character of a universal tongue. Besides 
>eing die language in which, for general convenience, 
ill learned treatises were written, Latin was also the 
language of diplomacy and, in some countries, of law. 
In Hungary and in Austrian Poland, law proceedings were con- 
ducted in Latin until about the middle of the present century ; 
and Hungarians of the old school might, not many years ago, be 
met with who conversed freely in Latin, or what might, among 
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Hungarians, nave passed for such, though to render so ancient 
a language serviceable in the present day, it was, of course, 
necessary to disfigure it by composing and introducing a certain 
number of modern words in Latin forms. Terrible circumlocu- 
tions, too, were used in order to express ideas for which no 
adequate single word could be found. Hungarian and Polish 
Latin would probably have been very displeasing to an ancient 
Roman. It nevertheless served — although this was not the 
purpose for which it had originally been adopted — to render 
communication easy between the educated men of Poland and 
Hungary on the one hand, and those of Western Europe on the 
other. The Germans used to ridicule the Polish manner of 
speaking and, above all, of pronouncing Latin ; and it is recorded 
of some ready-tongued Pole who had been quizzed on the subject 
of his false quantities, that he replied, with daring disregard of 
rules which the less eloquent but better educated German held 
sacred : * Nos Pol6ni, nos non curamus de quantit&te syllabarum.' 
The German physicians, who in their lectures and their examina- 
tions for diplomas used the Latin language until some thirty years 
ago, are said to have employed a style which Thomas Diafoirus 
and Moliere's doctors generally would not have disavowed. A 
doctor's Latin may not unfairly be classed with a cook's French 
and a clergyman's Hebrew. Nevertheless Latin, as the language 
of theology, law, medicine, and diplomacy, was really at one 
time a sort of universal tongue ; and even in the present day 
numbers of persons hold blindly that it opens the gates to know- 
ledge of every kind* Molifere seems to have believed that Latin 
was a language given to medical men to conceal their thoughts. 
But in our own time doctors who wish to exchange ideas as to 
the condition of a patient, discuss his symptoms in a room by 
themselves, and in the vulgar tongue. Indeed, even Molifere's 
doctors, when brought together, and placed beyond the observa- 
tion of the outer world, were in the habit of employing their own 
native language. Count Joseph De Maistre, writing in the early 
part of the century, maintained that not only every educated 
person, but every one who had been to school, knew enough 
Latin to be able to follow the prayers of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But this indispensable minimum would be of very little 
use to its possessor for travelling purposes, partly because it would 
not enable him to say what he wanted, partly because if he really 
succeeded in expressing his wishes and desires in Latin, he would 
find scarcely any one to understand him. 
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There is a clear need, then, of a universal language. In 
diplomacy, as before remarked, the Latin was gradually replaced 
by French, which for a long time remained, and still to some 
extent remains,' the language of courts. French was the court 
language in Prussia and Austria, and all the smaller German 
States, until the early part of the present century, and it is still 
the court language at St. Petersburg and at the Hague. Many 
persons imagine at this moment that with a fair knowledge of 
French they would be able to make themselves understood in 
every part of Europe. But though French will carry the traveller 
through all but the most outlandish districts, of France, and 
through some of those districts of Germany and Italy which lie 
near the French frontiers, it will prove but of little use in Europe 
generally, except among the educated classes who have acquired 
it by study, and among the aristocratic classes who — educated or 
not — have spoken it from childhood, and have, so to say, inherited 
it as a tradition. French, in fact, is no more a universal language 
at this moment than was Latin in the seventeenth and a good 
portion of the eighteenth century; and M. Sudre knew that it would 
be more impossible now than it ever was before to impose any 
one European language on Europe generally. M. Gajewski, who 
has adopted the ideas of the late M. Sudre, and who recently 
made M. Sudre's projected system the subject of a lecture at 
Paris, knows no fewer than twelve languages, and dislikes them 
all. According to his estimate, one may reckon in the old and 
new world upwards of three thousand languages : five hundred 
and eighty-seven in Europe, nine hundred and thirty-seven in 
Asia, two hundred and seventy-six in Africa, and one thousand 
two hundred and sixty-four in America. Even in the clearest 
and most logical of these there is much, says M. Gajewski, that 
is illogical and much that is obscure. Apart from the strangest 
rules of etymology and syntax — rules with innumerable excep* 
tions, which again have exceptions of their own — the orthography, 
the pronunciation of words, is in most languages perfectly absurd. 
Often the sound of a word is no guide whatever to the true mode 
of spelling it; nor from the spelling can the sound be determined. 
M. Gajewski, however, as M. Sudre's successor, does not propose 
to suppress any of the languages now in use. Each nation is to 
preserve its own. But, instead of losing an immense time in 
learning through the medium of the mother tongue a number of 
foreign tongues, one only is henceforth to be studied. This, 
according to M, Gajewski's proposition, will be the universal 
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language as invented by M. Sudre — a language so easy that any 
one may learn it in a very short time, and of which the short and 
simple alphabet is already known to almost every one, and is 
absolutely the same in all parts of the world The alphabet of 
M. Sudre's universal language is by a happy idea taken from one 
of which the universality has long been recognised. It is borrowed 
from music, and consists of the names of the seven musical notes 
—do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. These syllables not only represent 
everywhere the same musical notes,— a fact of no little importance 
in connection with M. Sudre's system, — but they also represent 
in all countries the same spoken sounds, and all are written 
precisely in the same manner. 

The language invented by M. Sudre is not intended to be 
employed for- literary purposes. It is designed to serve as a use- 
ful means of communication for the ordinary wants of life between 
the various nations of the world. Thus it will have much in 
common with those deaf-and-dumb alphabets by means of which 
persons of all nations may converse together on e very-day subjects, 
but which would probably be of very little use for keeping up a 
discussion upon abstruse points of theology or metaphysics. 
Synonyms, exceptions, difficulties of syntax and of pronunciation, 
have no place in M. Sudre's language, which is merely put 
forward as a spoken medium for communicating simple ideas 
in a simple manner. M. Sudre grouped and combined the 
seven syllables of the musical alphabet so as to form three 
thousand two hundred words, which, it seems, is the number 
necessary for conversing and writing on ordinary subjects, 
and such subjects as an ordinary educated man might feel him- 
self called upon, from time to time, to deal with. To give 
examples, do-fa means he; do-faa, she; doffa, they; doffaa, 
they, in the feminine. The English system of genders, than 
which nothing can be more simple, is, of course, adopted — males 
being masculine, females feminine, and inanimate objects neuter. 
The feminine is formed by affixing a to the masculine. To 
obtain a plural, it is only necessary to double the first letter of the 
second syllable. God is, in the ' universal language,' domtsoi — 
the syllables of which are, it will be observed, the names of the 
three notes composing the common chord of do. Domtsoi 
signifying God, solmido, in which the syllables of domtsoi are 
reversed, means the opposite of God — that is to say, the devil. 
Resimirk is the universal for brother, and rimtstrS for sister. 
Misol means well, and so/mi, ill Sottas! signifies to go up, and 
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silasoi, to come down. In a month or two at most, the dullest 
student will, according to M. Gajewski, be able to master this 
language. Whatever else M. Sudre's universal tongue may be, it 
is certainly ingenious ; and as the combinations of notes are in 
many cases based on rational, intelligible, and even amusing 
ideas, it ought not in principle to be so difficult to learn as, say, 
the multiplication table, which, as taught to a child, is a direct 
tax on the memory and on the memory alone* It will not, any 
more than arithmetic or algebra, admit of style. In all languages 
hitherto known, it has been possible to write well without being 
always correct, and ill without being absolutely incorrect In M. 
Sudre's universal language, however, the writer musit, as in the 
science of numbers, be either correct or incorrect It will not 
lend itself to poetry ; but as an international language for ordinary 
men, speaking of ordinary things, if it has no Other merit, it 
certainly possesses the value of precision. 




COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 

FROM ' THE TIMES.' 

^HE cause of the explosions is the accumulation in 
the workings of common coal gas, such as is used 
for purposes of illumination, and which is formed 
from the coal in the great laboratory of| nature. It 
is well known that this gas, when mixed with air in certain 
proportions, explodes violently if brought into contact 
with a flame; and in coal mines these conditions are 
frequently fulfilled. The gas exists in a free state in the interstices 
of the coal, and is sometimes stored up, so to speak, in reservoirs 
formed by cavities in the seam, or in old workings ; and these 
reservoirs are liable to be tapped by the stroke of a pick, or by 
the effect of blasting, and to allow the gas which they contain 
to escape, sometimes slowly and insidiously, sometimes in 
quantities and with a rush, into workings in which men are 
actually engaged. There is a great difference in the yield of gas 
from different varieties of coal ; and the seams which yield freely 
are said, in mining parlance, to be * fiery.' The actual presence 
of gas in the working is shown by an alteration in the colour of 
a flame burning there ; and, prior to the time of Davy, the only 
security of miners in a fiery seam was to extinguish their lights 
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and to fly for their lives as soon as this change of colour became 
manifest Davy, however, discovered that the gas would not take 
fire from a light which was enclosed within wire gauze of sufficient 
fineness; and the well-known 'safety-lamp' was the practical 
application of this discovery. Unfortunately, the wire gauze, 
while affording safety, also intercepts light, and the earnings of 
the miners are dependent upon the quantity of coal which they 
can send up during their shift of work. It is, therefore, very 
important to them to be able to see what they are about, and the 
use of a safety-lamp, when not absolutely necessary as a means 
of preserving life, is strongly objected to as involving a consider- 
able diminution of their hard-won gains. Habituated to the 
surroundings of their calling, familiar with its hardships and its 
dangers, and brave with a reckless courage which is only slightly 
tempered by knowledge or by prudence, the miners are always 
ready to incur what they think a doubtful risk for the sake of a 
certain advantage; and, although they would all theoretically 
approve of safety-lamps in the abstract, they show a remarkable 
unwillingness to be compelled to use them in any particular case. 
They say that a little gas does no harm, that they have seen 
more than that before; and so they often permit the gradual 
accumulation of their enemy until the fatal proportion is reached 
at which an explosion, if not guarded against by safety-lamps, is 
certain to occur. 

Besides safety-lamps, the great security of miners is afforded 
by ventilation. In every pit there are arrangements for directing 
a powerful current of air through the workings, and one of the 
first offices of this current in the morning is to drive away any 
accumulations of gas — not only of the explosive carburetted 
hydrogen, or fire-damp, but also of the suffocative carbonic acid 
or carbonic oxide, called by miners choke-damp. In view of the 
objections to safety-lamps mentioned above, the Legislature, 
while seeking to protect the lives of the men, has also studied 
their wishes and their pecuniary benefit. By a sort of compromise 
it has been enacted that in every fiery mine — a term defined for 
the purposes of the Act as one in which inflammable gas has 
been found within the preceding twelve months — the workers 
shall be preceded every morning by a competent person, known 
in mines as the fireman, whose duty it is to test all the workings 
by the aid of a safety-lamp, and to ascertain whether they are 
free from gas. If gas should be found, it is the duty of the 
fireman to employ recognised means for driving it away before 
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he suffers the men to descend ; and if these means should fail, it 
is then his duty to prevent the men from descending at all, except- 
ing with locked safety-lamps. In practice, however, the law has 
been interpreted with great laxity, and the fireman has almost 
invariably assumed that it was his function to determine not 
merely the fact of the presence of gas in a given working, but 
also whether there was enough of it to be dangerous with naked 
lights. Hence a custom has arisen of allowing the men to go . 
into mines in which gas was collecting, notwithstanding the 
manifest possibility that what was only a small proportion 
at the time of the fireman's visit might become a much larger, 
and even a highly dangerous proportion by the time at which* 
the men reached the workings. The men themselves, when 
warned of the presence of gas in small quantity, have still not 
been prevented from using naked lights ; and it has been assumed 
that they would watch the colour of these lights with sufficient 
attention to avoid an explosion if the quantity of gas should 
increase. The best commentary upon the reasonableness of this 
assumption is furnished by the recurrence of so-called accidents ; 
and it is manifest that unlettered men, who are engaged in a 
laborious task which of itself makes a large demand upon their 
strength and faculties, will not be likely to apply a somewhat 
delicate test with any approach to accuracy. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that a small quantity of gas may be an indication 
of the vicinity of much more, which some accidental or unavoid- 
able blow may liberate ; and hence that the circumstances of the 
work, if naked lights are present, may be such as to render an 
explosion inevitable. Even the system which is sanctioned by 
the law is little better than a compromise with danger; and 
unless the precautionary measures which this system requires are 
strictly enforced, it is idle to expect to derive advantage from them. 
The time appears to be come, therefore, for an examination 
into the actual mode of working in coal mines, with a view to 
the enforcement of all the legislative provisions which now exist, 
as well as to their being supplemented by others if they should 
be proved to be insufficient. The miners are no longer to be 
regarded as the semi-barbarians which they once were; for among 
them, as among other classes, the schoolmaster has been abroad, 
and on many recent occasions they have exhibited an amount of 
patient courage and self-devotion, in their endeavours to rescue 
their comrades from positions of danger, which have won for them 
the universal admiration of their fellow-countrymen. They are 
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now sufficiently educated to respect the law, if they receive a 
good example from those who are set over them ; and the old 
stories of their making holes with their picks through the gauze 
of their safety-lamps in order to see better, and without regard 
either to their own lives or to those of others, if they were once 
true, are certainly true no longer. We are strongly of opinion 
that much of the blame of recent explosions rests upon the 
shoulders of the overlookers of the several pits, who have been 
disposed to set aside precautions with a rashness which in them 
it is not easy to forgive, and who have been at least tacitly 
encouraged in this course by the masters. The pitmen themselves 
cannot be expected to be wiser than their superiors ; and if they 
see the requirements of the Legislature rendered of no account, 
they can hardly escape from the belief that these requirements are 
in excess of the danger against which they are intended to guard. 
They can only be fulfilled at the cost of an occasional, or even 
a frequent, loss of working time — that is, of wages ; and hence 
the miners will be glad to have any plausible reason for thinking 
themselves right in setting them aside. It follows that the 
masters, through their overlookers, should be held responsible 
for the strict observance of the law, and that the men also might 
then be punished for disregarding it. 

As long as the masters or their representatives are allowed to 
escape, it is idle to inflict occasional penalties in flagrant cases upon 
the men ; and what is needed is such watchfulness that no trans- 
gression, either small or large, should remain unpunished, except 
by remaining undetected. If the law were thus strictly carried 
into effect, both masters and workmen would insensibly grow into 
habitual accord with its enactments, and it is more than probable 
that the explosions of each year would soon be reduced to the very 
small number which no human foresight could prevent If this 
expectation were not fulfilled, it would then be time enough to 
consider how the law might be so amended as to become more 
effectual, and, in the meanwhile, it would be a matter of great 
public advantage if some of the physicists of the present day 
would emulate the example of Davy, and would endeavour to 
combine the safety which his discovery afforded with an illumina- 
tion more adequate to the wants of the workmen. If the light 
given by safety-lamps could be considerably improved, there 
would be an end of the whole difficulty, and there is perhaps no 
other department of industry in which we still rest, with so little 
change for the better, upon an invention of equal antiquity. 
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AFGHAN AND ZULU TRIBES 

FROM THE * PALL MALL GAZETTE.' 

) HE fortunes of England have brought her simulta- 
neously into conflict with two communities in 
precisely the same condition as those which meet 
us in the beginnings of European history, but of 
which little more than a tradition remains in the parts of 
the world occupied by civilised men. Afghan and Zulu 
are each a name for a collection of tribes. One of these 
collections, the Afghans, has been driven into a difficult mountain 
region, by causes long since forgotten, where they pretty much 
correspond to the remnants of the ancient Celtic population of 
these islands which survived in the Scotch Highlands and Wales. 
The Zulus are a much more perfect example of a tribal society. 
Except that his face is black, and the faces of his followers black, 
Cetewayo, with his clan, reproduces those bands of long-haired 
and fair-skinned warriors which issued from the forests of 
Germany, and, having received some lessons in strategy and the 
use of arms from contact with the Roman legions, overthrew by 
degrees the government and civilisation of the Roman Empire, 
and founded nearly all the most famous European States. 

The Zulus are apparently not at all a typical sample of the 
society which fills the vast African continent south of the Atlas. 
Speaking broadly and roughly, the accounts of African travellers 
show that two social types predominate through this great space 
of territory. Whale districts are filled with isolated villages, 
self governing, and owning but little connection with one another, 
though they may speak dialects of the same, language, and, 
perhaps, may profess to render some degree of allegiance to the 
same distant chief. Such villages are, as a rule, more often at 
war than at peace with their next neighbours. Another form of 
society is not uncommon, with which Englishmen at various 
times have become unfortunately familiar. Great military 
monarchies exist under single despotic rulers* who acknowledge 
no law but their own caprice, and constantly revel in shedding 
the blood of their neighbours or their subjects. Such are die 
so-called kingdoms of Ashantee and Dahomey. There is reason 
to believe that despotisms of this class are comparatively modern, 
and owe their existence in the main to the slave-hunting which, 
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though doubtless practised in Africa from the most ancient times* 
owed its greatest development to the demand for negro labour 
by Christian nations possessed of ^tropical settlements. 

But the authority of the Zulu chief is not the least like that of 
these sanguinary tyrants ; nor is it founded, like theirs, on the 
break-up and confusion of the natural institutions of his subjects.. 
His great-grandfather was the patriarchal head of a pastoral 
tribe, of which all the members believed themselves to. be 
descended from the same ancestor. But his father and grand^ 
father were warriors, who conquered a number of weaker tribes, 
and absorbed such fragments of them as they left among the 
living into the social organization of which they were the heads* 
It is a curious fact, but abundantly established by numerous 
passages in the Blue-books, that Cetewayo is not a rnere 
uncontrolled despot* He has his Witan, an assembly of 
experienced chiefs, by his side* before whom he must bring all 
measures of a certain kind before he takes them. It may be 
difficult to know where the line is drawn between the acts which 
the Zulu ruler may da on his own responsibility and those which 
he may not; but Sir Henry Bulwer lays down positively that 'in 
the important external relations of the tribe, the relations which 
affect the tribe as a tribe, the usage of the country requires that 
the tribe should be consulted through its chief men.' 

Meanwhile* it is elsewhere stated that Cetewayo is himself a 
strong Zulu conservative, a staunch upholder of the traditional 
custorns-~the evil customs, as his enemies call them — of the 
Zulu people. It would, in fact, appear that it is only as military 
leader that he is altogether despotic. He can do what he pleases 
as to the army, and the army consists of every man of the tribe 
who is equal to bearing arms. The bloody act with which the 
High Commissioner over and over again reproaches him seems 
to have been an act of military prerogative. He made an order 
that the young women of his people should marry nobody who 
had not passed a considerable part of his life in service in the 
Zulu army. The young women objected, as would probably be 
the case with their sex and age all over the world; but the 
terrible commander-in-chief instantly punished the objection 
with a wholesale massacre. 

Such a type of government and society is not, as we have 
said, common in Africa, where the bulk of the population seems 
to be chiefly stationary and agricultural. But it is the very type 
which has always lent itself most, readily to conquest and to the 
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overthrow of civilised institutions by organized barbarism. Even 
as Cetewayo were Alaric and Clovis ; and such, perhaps, if they 
ever existed, were Hengist and Horsa. When the barbarian has 
just learned from the civilised man the use of new instruments 
of war, he is one of the most dangerous of enemies. The tribal 
organization supplies a stern and rigid discipline ; it inspires the 
warriors of the tribe with the utmost contempt for death ; and, 
above all, it makes every man of the tribe a fighting man. No 
doubt it was because every one of its invaders was a soldier, 
while its own population relied on paid legionaries, that the 
Roman Empire perished. In our own days the great feature of 
the primitive tribal army has revived. The modern armies 
consist of the youth of whole populations, like the clans which 
followed the Teutonic chiefs. We, however, who still recruit our 
scanty armies by bounties, and keep them together by pay, ought 
not to be surprised if we find a most formidable foe in a chief 
whose force consists of every male Zulu between twenty and 
fifty, who has armed them with weapons of precision bought or 
taken from ourselves, and at whose bidding 40,000 or 50,000 
brave men are manifestly ready to die. 

Except in the difficult country which they inhabit, the tribes 
of Afghanistan have far fewer natural advantages on their side, 
when opposed to a civilised enemy, than have the clansmen of 
Cetewayo. Of course, the region through which the British 
troops have penetrated to Candahar and Jellalabad has incom- 
parably greater natural strength than the comparatively open 
pasture-lands of Zululand. If the Afghans had really been 
united, and had defended every hill-side with even worse weapons 
than they are understood to possess, and with the bravery of the 
Zulus, the English generals must have taken with them far 
larger forces, and must have sustained far heavier losses, before 
they reached their present positions. But a portion of a race of 
men driven, like the Afghans, into a mountainous country, suffers 
always nearly as much as it gains through the peculiarities of the 
natural fastness in which it is secured. Groups of lofty mountains 
and of deep and rugged valleys, like those of Afghanistan, 
Switzerland, the Scotch Highlands, and, in a less degree, of 
Wales, break up their inhabitants into a number of separate 
communities, which, in the absence of common danger or distinct 
common objects, come in time to hate one another far more 
heartily than rival nations. 

This was the normal condition of the Scotch Highlanders, 
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and it has evidently become the condition of the Afghans during 
the time which has elapsed since the retirement of the British 
after the first Afghan war. The country includes two or three 
broad and comparatively level districts, such as the table-land of 
Candahar and the higher valley in which Cabul is situated ; and 
over these an authority of a comparatively modern type has been 
established. But it is evidently recognised by the wilder clans 
only just so far as it can coerce them. We have evidently not 
been fighting against any such adversaries as would confront us 
if all the Afghan clans had been consolidated in one single body 
under a patriarchal chief like Cetewayo. What is the value of 
the army now concentrated near Cabul we shall probably learn 
in the spring ; but, whatever it is, it will simply be a force of the 
modern kind doing its best to copy a British army in organization 
and tactics. 

The true advantages which the Afghans possessed have been 
sacrificed through their divisions and through their too servile 
imitation of the military institutions which Shere Ali witnessed 
during his visit to Lord Mayo at Umballa. It may be added 
that the military qualities of the Afghans have always been 
doubted, though the withdrawal of the British forces from their 
country by Lord Ellenborough gave many people a strong 
motive for exaggerating them. Attacked as they now have been 
by a splendid combination of troops excellently directed, and 
having thrown away the natural strength which they might have 
derived from their barbarism, they have melted away ; while the 
Zulu, feebly dealt with, and making the most of his natural 
methods of warfare, has given us a humiliating defeat. 



LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

FROM THE ' CHRISTIAN GLOBE.' 

TRADITIONS, legends, and superstitions, closely 
linked as they often are, remain very distinct in 
themselves and in their influence. A tradition 
may be true ; a legend is not only untrue, but 
improbable; and a superstition is a foolish belief in the 
supernatural and impossible. The first two are apt to be 
full of interest and' chaftn ; the last is always a blight 
wherever it may settle. The world abounds in wild and 
marvellous stories, thajt are believed in by the uneducated. - For 
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instance, in almost every country there are legends about long 
sleepers. According to them, Charlemagne sleeps in Hess, 
seated on his throne, with crown on head and sword in hand, 
waiting till Anti-Christ shall come ; the seven youths of Ephesus, 
who refused to bow down to the idol of the Emperor Decius, 
sleep on, their faces fresh as roses, till the resurrection day; 
Epimenides slept fifty-seven years ; a Christian priest sleeps in 
St Sophia till the Turks shall be cast out ; three Bohemian 
miners sleep in the heart of the Kuttenburg; and Rip Van 
Winkle slept twenty years in the Kaatskills. In the great hills 
of Thuringia still sleep Frederic Barbarossa and his six knights. 
A shepherd once penetrated into a long winding cave in the 
heart of the mountain, and there found the seven all asleep, the 
emperor's red beard having grown through the marble table. 
The noise of footsteps awakened him, and he asked — 

* Do the ravens still fly over the mountain ? ' 
' Yes,' replied the shepherd ; ' they do.' 

'Then we must sleep another hundred years/ answered the 
monarch ; and turned again to rest. 

In Switzerland three William Tells sleep in a cave. A brave 
boy once crept in. 

' What o'clock is it ? ' asked Tell. 
♦ ' Noon,' replied the lad. 

' Oh dear ! the time has not yet come,' said Tell ; and lay down 
again. 

There are many superstitions about the man in the moon, and 
almost every country in the world has a story about him. In 
New England the nurses tell the children that this man was 
found by Moses gathering sticks on a Sabbath, and that, for being 
so wicked, he was doomed to reside in the moon till the last day. 

* If you don't believe it,' they say, * look in the Bible. It is 
all told in the fifteenth chapter of Numbers.' 

The Germans have the tale this way. Ages ago there went 
one Sunday morning an old man into the forest to cut wood. 
When he had made a bundle he slung it on his staff, cast it over 
his shoulder, and started for home. On his way he met a 
minister, all in his bands and robes, who asked him — 

' Don't you know, my friend, that it is Sunday on earth, when 
all must rest from their labours ? ' 

' Sunday on earth, or Monday in heaven, it is all one to me ! * 
laughed the woodman. 

' Then bear your burden for ever,' said the priest ; c and as you 
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value not Sunday on earth, you shall have Monday in heaven 
till the great day.' 

Thereupon the speaker vanished, and the man was caught up, 
with cane and faggots, into the moon, where you can see him any 
clear night 

In Norway they think they can see both a man and a woman ; 
and the story goes that the former threw brambles at people 
going to church, and the latter made butter on Sunday. In the 
clear cold nights of winter they will point out the man carrying 
his bundle of thorns, and the woman her butter-tub. 

It is so with the Wandering Jew. There is no Christian 
country that has not this legend, and yet no two are alike. The 
great artist, Gustave Dor£, represents him as standing at the 
door of his shop, refusing to let the Saviour rest, and laughing 
at the words, 'Walk till I return !' In another picture he is a 
very old man, worn with toil, tired of travel, bent under the 
curse, but still trudging on. In a third, the last trump having 
sounded, and all the dead awakening, while every one else is 
shaking with fear, the weary man sits down, casts off his sandals, 
and rejoices to rest 

About three hundred years ago, Dr. Paul Von Eitzen saw an 
old man, whose hair hung over his shoulders, standing barefoot 
while the service in church proceeded, and bowing reverently at 
every mention of the name of Jesus. The doctor sought him 
out and inquired who he was. 

' A native of Jerusalem,' he replied, ' by name Ahasuerus, and 
a shoemaker by trade. I saw Christ on His cross.' 

' What ! ' exclaimed the good doctor, starting back in alarm. 

' Yes,' continued the Jew, ' I saw Christ on His cross. ■ As He 
was led by my door, where I was standing with my little boy, 
the Lord Jesus wanted to rest, but I would not permit it " Go 
on, King of the Jews!" I said. He gave me one sorrowful look, 
and said, " Go you also," and from that hour, fifteen hundred 
years ago, I have walked the earth.' 

Dr. Eitzen said that the Jew never received alms, never 
laughed, appeared penitent, read God's word, spoke all languages, 
and convinced many of the truth of what he said. No doubt ; 
for in those days people were credulous, and this most thrilling 
of all myths, believed to be countenanced in the 28th verse of 
Matthew xvi., took strong hold of the imagination. The man, 
beyond doubt, was an arrant impostor, and yet he left an impress 
in Germany that has never been effaced. 
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JOHN CROSSLEY. 

FROM THE * STANDARD.' 

JOT often can any provincial town present such a 
spectacle as that which was witnessed in the streets 
of Halifax a short time since. One of the busiest 
of all the busy industrial centres of the West Riding 
forgot its labours for a day ; loom, and forge, and ' work- 
shop were deserted ; the blinds of every house were 
drawn, and a Sabbath stillness settled upon the place* 
Wonderfully impressive must have been the sight that was thus 
offered to the world, and curious must have been the speculations 
of any stranger whom chance had made spectator of it. Yet 
Halifax knew what it was doing when it paid this marked tribute 
of respect to the memory of one of the greatest 'captains of 
industry ' England has ever known. Even the stranger, indeed, 
must have acknowledged that it was not without reason that 
the bustling, active town had put on the garb of mourning when 
he heard that the occasion of this impressive display of the grief 
of a whole community was the funeral of the last of the Crossley 
Brothers. The name and fame of that great firm have become 
familiar throughout the world, and though Mr. John Crossley, 
the senior partner in the old firm, had not taken so prominent a 
part in political life or public affairs as his brother, Sir Francis, 
he had made himself known, not merely by his business enter* 
prise, but by his deeds of munificent liberality far beyond the 
limits of his own town. 

The annals of English industry are happily rich in the records 
of a princely generosity, by which more than one of the black 
and grimy towns of the provinces, where our artisans are doomed 
to toil through the whole of their days, have been beautified and 
made a little sweeter and more wholesome than they otherwise 
would have been. But it may be doubted if, anywhere in the 
United Kingdom, there can be found such an instance of 
unbounded munificence, not on the part of an individual, but of 
a whole family, as that which is revealed by the story of the 
Crossleys. Visitors to Halifax are astonished to find in it streets 
and public buildings such as would do credit to most European 
capitals. They ask how this particular town of Yorkshire chances 
to be so exceptionally favoured, and they are told that ? the 
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Crossleys ' bought up the narrow alleys, the Squalid dwellings 
which once occupied the ground, and laid out these noble 
thoroughfares or erected these stately buildings. They see a 
beautiful and tasteful park, to which weaver and mechanic can 
resort in the evening for the purpose of breathing the fresh air 
and seeing something of the choicest works of Nature, and they 
learn that this was the free gift of Sir Francis Crossley to his 
native borough. They are shown rows of picturesque buildings, 
pf no mean architectural pretensions, devoid of any suggestion 
of the bareness and coldness too often found in connection with 
the exercise of what the world describes as ' charity/ and they 
find that these are the almshouses which have been built and 
endowed by the Crossley Brothers. Finally, they observe with 
admiration a noble pile upon one of the heights above the town, 
worthy, from its vastness and its beauty, to be the palace of a 
king, and the old story is repeated; — it is the Crossley 
Orphanage, open, without restrictions of sect or locality, to the 
fatherless children of our country. 

Were it only for these good deeds, the names of the Crossleys 
would always hold a high place in the regard of Englishmen, and 
such an event as the funeral of the last of the brothers would 
deserve some passing notice from the outer world. But we are 
reminded by the death of Mr. John Crossley of a story which, if 
not absolutely unique in the annals of English enterprise, is still 
sufficiently remarkable to bear re-telling, especially in these days 
of commercial anxiety and depression, when people are too apt 
to believe that prosperity has for ever deserted the industries of 
England. The Crossleys, it need hardly be said, were 'self-made 
men ' in the popular acceptation of the term. Their father was 
a hand -weaver, their mother a servant-maid. Sir Francis 
Crossley, when at the zenith of his brilliant and unclouded 
career, was, like his brothers, never ashamed to acknowledge 
all that he owed to this mother, the simple Yorkshire serving-girl, 
who, as he once publicly stated, not merely combined the work 
of kitchenmaid, housemaid, and cook, but milked six cows every 
night and morning, and filled up her spare time in spinning wool. 

With such a helpmate old Mr. Crossley could hardly fail to 
prosper, and he did prosper accordingly. It is said that from 
the day when the couple ' married they resolved that, whatever 
their joint earnings might be, they would never spend more than 
half the amount From this rule they never varied, and to this 
persevering thrift they owed the opportunity, which at last came in 
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their way, of securing the little building at Dean Clough, Halifax, 
which is now, as it were, the kernel of the mighty establishment 
that bears their name. But Mrs. Crossley shone in the posses- 
sion of a yet more precious virtue than prudence. Her sons were 
never wearied of telling how on the day when she went with her 
husband to take possession of the modest Dean Clough Mill, she 
registered a solemn vow — ' If the Lord does bless us at this place, 
the poor shall taste of it.' And they were blessed even more 
abundantly than the simple, pious woman had ever dreamt of. 
It was a hard battle, it is true, that she and her husband fought 
together ; but when the latter retired from the strife, and the 
three sons, John, Joseph, and Francis, succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the business, it began to grow apace, like the tree of the 
fairy story. The discovery of the mode of making Brussels and 
tapestry carpets by machinery, and the enterprise of the Crossleys 
in securing the patents for the process, placed their establish- 
ment at once at the head of the carpet manufacture of the world ; 
and before the old mother died she saw each of her three sons a 
millionaire, and the Dean Clough Works filled with nearly six 
thousand contented and prosperous workpeople. 

We have already spoken of the evidences of boundless liberality 
which bear testimony to the manner in which the sons carried 
out the resolve of the mother, that the poor should taste of their 
prosperity. Yet the parks and public buildinjgs of Halifax by no 
means exhausted a generosity which was wise, consistent, an<J 
unstinting from first to last. Local records show that the 
Crossleys were apparently never weary in well-doing, and that 
their kindly aid and their great riches were constantly at the 
service of all who had any claim upon their consideration. From 
the moment when they entered into the possession of the Dean 
Clough Works they resolved to lay aside one-tenth of the profits 
for purposes of benevolence. This vow was somewhat more 
than kept Men like these, careful, though by no means 
parsimonious, in their personal habits, earnest in their devotion 
to business, and prodigal only in their liberality, deserved to 
acquire great wealth, and they did so. Sir Francis Crossley, who 
became the member for the West Riding, died a few years ago, 
leaving behind not only the splendid estate of Somerleyton, but 
a personalty of more than a million. Another brother (Mr. 
Joseph Crossley) also died recently, leaving something like the 
same amount of wealth. 

The fate of Mr. John Crossley has been different In the. 
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closing years of his life he fell a victim to speculators, who 
preyed upon his extreme kindliness and generosity, and led him 
into enterprises in which wealth as vast as that possessed by 
either of his brothers was absolutely swallowed up. It is not a 
story to be dwelt upon. Yet in one respect Mr. John Crossley 
may be accounted more fortunate than his brothers. Having 
retired from the Dean Ciough Works, which continue to be a 
great and prosperous concern, and having given up his seat in 
Parliament, he prepared to spend the brief remainder of his days 
in absolute seclusion. It was then that many splendid testimonies 
were furnished of the fact that neither he nor his brothers had 
lived in vain. From orphans whom they had clothed and fed 
and educated; from widows whom they had protected; from 
business men whom they had assisted in moments of pressure 
and anxiety; and from a whole community which gratefully 
acknowledged itself their debtor, Mr. John Crossley was privileged 
to receive marks of affectionate sympathy and gratitude such as, 
perhaps, no other public man has ever had showered upon his 
head. He was himself of so simple and modest and true a 
nature, that, like Colonel Newcome, whom in many respects he 
resembled, he could have gone without a pang to end his days in 
an almshouse. But even if his own near relatives had not 
fortunately been able to secure to him the ease and comfort 
which he deserved in his closing years, comparative wealth would 
still have been at his command ; for those who had known his 
life and his labours made haste on the occasion of his ruin to 
tender him that which, happily, he did not need — a competence 
for the remainder of his days. 

So this sad chapter in the story of the Crossleys was not with- 
out its silver thread running through the dark warp of adverse 
fate, and brightening and beautifying it. Now that he is gone, 
we see, from the testimony borne by the organs of both political 
parties, and by the great public demonstration of yesterday, how 
deep and widespread was the affectionate respect entertained for 
him, and how little popular sentiment had been altered even by 
that great reverse which had converted him from the prosperous 
millionaire, whose good word meant fortune, into the penniless 
invalid. It is to the credit of human nature that this fact should 
be recorded. Nor, we trust, will the story of the rise of the 
Crossleys ever be forgotten. The Dean Ciough Works at 
Halifax still give employment to many thousands of workpeople, 
and are still conducted by men bearing the name of Crossley. 
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THE DISASTER TO THE TENTH HUSSARS. 

FROM THE ' DAILY NEWS.' 

[HE line of ground between Jellalabad and Cabul, so 
far as it is connected with the history of England, 
is a line of tragedy and misfortune. That line of 
tragedy and misfortune may now be extended a 
couple of miles farther to the east, for that will give very 
nearly the point where forty-six lives were, on Monday 
evening last, suddenly swept out of existence. The 
cavalry detachment to accompany General Macpherson's column 
was, as already mentioned, a squadron of the ioth Hussars, 
under Captain Spottiswoode, and another of the nth Bengal 
Lancers, both being under command of Major Wood of the ioth 
Hussars. Their orders were to cross the Cabul river at a ford 
about a mile below our camp, — it was only a day or so before 
that the temporary bridge had been removed, — and then to go 
up on the left bank of the river through Besoot to Durunta, and 
on towards Lughman. This was the opposite side to that taken 
by General Macpherson's column, which went off on the Jellala- 
bad side. 

They were ready, and started shortly after 10 p.m., and it was 
not long afterwards when those in camp were startled by the 
return of a number of horses galloping wildly into camp with 
empty saddles. At present the bed of the Cabul river is not all 
covered with water ; when the hot weather comes, and the snow 
is melted, it will be so, and it was in anticipation of this that the 
bridge was lately lifted ; just now the river flows at times in two, 
at times in three or more streams, leaving spaces, some of them 
large and others small, which may be called islands. At the 
Kaleh-i-Sakh ford, where the crossing was to be made, there are 
two branches of the river, and a large island dividing them. 
The first branch is 30 feet wide, with an average depth of 
about 2 ft 6 in., and the crossing was made just at the point where 
an irrigation channel starts off from the river. This was easily 
got over. 

Then came the island, covered in parts with sand and round 
water-worn boulders. The distance over this between the two 
parts of the ford is about 200 yards ; then comes the larger 
mass of water. Right across it is about 150 feet ; but the line 
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of ford is n6t straight, and 320 feet of stream has to be gone 
over between each bank. The passage goes first down the 
stream at an oblique angle, till it touches the end of a small 
island dose on the left bank, and then the line turns up again 
for a short distance, where the ford ends. The ford has been 
all most carefully measured by Lieutenant Magne of the Royal 
Engineers, and the average depth is only 2 ft 6 in., and the 
deepest place he reports as being only 3 feet It is regularly 
crossed by the natives on horseback, and even by means of 
bullocks; and it is evident from the above measurement that if 
the correct line of the ford is kept by those crossing, there cannot 
be much danger. In the present case the crossing was per- 
formed at night, and it was lucky that there was some moon- 
light, or the disaster would have been in all probability greater. 

The Bengal Lancers were in the front, and they had guides 
to follow, and got over all safe ; but there is a tendency in 
crossing a stream on horseback, owing to the current, to edge off 
lower down as they advance, and where there are a number of 
horses the tendency is. greater still. In addition to this, the 
mules of the nth with supplies were .in rear of the squadron, 
and it is supposed that they had also gone still more off the 
line in the tail of the cavalry before them. The Hussars had 
orders not to lose the direction taken by those ahead, but to 
keep close up. They pushed forward in order to do this, but 
there is now no doubt that they entered the water too low down 
the stream, and they would have the same tendency as the 
others, and went lower still. Hence before they got into the 
middle the water was rising high upon them ; but they saw those 
ahead all safe on the other side, and, supposing they were on the 
same track as the nth had gone, they pushed ahead, till they 
found themselves with the water up to their saddles. 

The water at the ford runs at the rate of nine miles an hour ; 
in the rapids, not many yards below the ford, it is still more 
swift The horses, feeling it difficult to keep their feet, began to 
get restive, and the strong current soon forced them downwards 
into still deeper water, where the whole squadron was soon swept 
away, and became a struggling mass of confusion, horses and 
men fiercely contending with the rushing waters for dear life. 
The men had their swords on as well as belts, and a full supply 
of ammunition, enough in itself to drag down a good swimmer 
even in smooth water. The horses, in the excitement, threw the 
most of their riders, and, as the bodies found show, a great many 
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must have got kicked by the animals' feet, and were thus stunned 
and incapable of saving themselves. 

The rapids already alluded to are only a few yards below the 
ford, and when the horses lost their feet they would be instantly 
into its rough waters, where the stream rushes boiling along at 
such a velocity that the best of swimmers would be helpless. 
Horses and riders were carried along as if they had been merely 
rolling logs. Where the rapids cease there is a deep piece of 
water, and here the river lulls a little in its course. At this place 
those who had strength left tried to struggle out ; some succeeded, 
but many failed. 

The roll-call after the accident had only 30 answers to their 
names out of 76 which had started', showing a total loss of 46 
men. Among the missing was Lieutenant Harford. Captain 
Spottiswoode managed to keep on his horse, a very fine animal, 
not long out from England The horse was able to swim, and 
reached the other side in safety, but not at the end of the ford. 
The principal difficulty was at the bank, where the horse got 
twice into quicksands and sank up to the middle, the last time 
falling on the rider and lying on him, so that Spottiswoode ran 
a very narrow escape of drowning from his head being for a short 
time below the water. 

The description given by Lieutenant Napier — son of Lord 
Napier of Magdala — will give his experience, and it will at the 
same time indicate what happened to others. His watch he 
found had stopped at 10.55 p - M -> which gives the hour of the 
accident He was riding at the head of the squadron along 
with Captain Spottiswoode ; Lieutenant Greenwood and Sub- 
Lieutenants Harford and Grenfell were behind. They entered 
the stream, following up the mules of the nth as close as they 
were able. The water was soon up to their feet, then it rose as 
high as their knees, and began still to get higher. 

As it reached the saddles, Napier called out to Spottiswoode 
that it was getting rather awkward. Napier's horse had already 
begun to be restive, and he was almost instantly swept away, 
the animal kicking and plunging, so that he was thrown off its 
back. He was thrown a number of times, and once he lost the 
reins. At last he found himself away altogether from the 
frantic beast, and, being a good swimmer, his first idea was to get 
quit of his sword and belt, but after some useless attempts he 
gave it up as hopeless. He had sunk in the effort, and now 
struck out to get to the surface; but the water was very cold, 
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and, encumbered with his heavy boots, as well as his sword, 
revolver, and cartridges, etc, he was unable to keep himself 
afloat 

He felt himself sinking ; he had only been getting occasional 
mouthfuls of air ; and at last, as he felt his strength going, and 
hope with it, his feet touched the bottom. Feeling this he 
roused himself to a final effort, and pushed forward, finding the 
water getting shallower as he advanced. He was so weak that 
he could not reach the dry land, and was obliged to sit down, 
with the water up to his waist, to take a rest. Shortly after- 
wards he heard a voice calling out, ' Is that you, Mr. Napier ? ' 
This turned out to be one of the men who had also escaped, 
who came and helped him on to the bank, which proved to be 
an island below where the accident took place. At first he 
could not stand from exhaustion, but was afterwards able to get 
back to camp, where he found his horse, as well as Harford's, 
had returned before him. 

As he was swept down, while even in the agonies of saving 
his own life, he noticed that the river was crowded with men, 
horses, and helmets, floating past. He heard no cries for help 
— he made none himself ; each was wildly trying what he could 
do at the moment to save his own life. Most of the dead bodies 
gave evidence of efforts, such as Napier had made, to get rid of the 
sword and its belt, but they had been fruitless in all cases. Some 
of them had the hand raised to the head, in which position it had 
stiffened in death ; these had received kicks from horses' hoofs, 
and the hand had been either raised by way of protection or from 
pain on the place kicked. 

The horses snorted wildly as they were rushed down by the 
water ; many were turned over and kicked out, with their feet out 
of the water in the air. The heavy saddles, as well as a carbine 
and other trappings, rather overweighted them, and had a 
tendency to turn them over. Somewhere over a dozen of 
them were lost. One man was carried a long way down the 
river, and even managed to get into a native boat ; but he could 
not get out again, and was found dead next morning from cold 
and exhaustion. 

As soon as it was known in camp that the accident had taken 
place, numbers ran down with lanterns, and doctors went off with 
restorative^ for those saved ; a long search was kept up, and some 
bodies were found, and with the first light of dawn next morning 
the search was continued, and nineteen were found altogether ; 
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they were mostly got close to the small island Lieutenant Napier 
had reached As the water flows at four or five miles an hour, 
many of them may be a long way down. 




THE MOORE CENTENARY, May 28, 1879. 

FROM THE ' DAILY NEWS.' 

^HE choir having sung 'When through life unblest 
we rove,' Lord O'Hagan, accompanied by the Lord 
Mayor, ascended to the reading-desk temporarily 
erected in front of the platform. The Lord Mayor 
having simply bowed to the audience by way of introduc- 
ing Lord O'Hagan, the latter proceeded to deliver his 
oration. He said that, in his judgment, Ireland owed to 
the poet Moore a large return for the love he bore her and the 
gifts he lavished on her. There was no great town in Britain 
where his countrymen had cast their lot which would not that 
day testify by festive gatherings, with speech and song, their 
reverence for his memory. In the East and in the West, in India 
and Australia and Canada and America, — wherever our teeming 
race had spread its exiled myriads, — true Irish hearts were doing 
homage to the poet whose melodies had thrilled them with 
passionate emotions of joy and sadness, and kept alive the love 
of their old land, and pride in it, and hope for it, though it was 
far away. He had himself had letters from the United States 
expressing the deepest interest in the commemoration, and 
promising to repeat it in local assemblies. A little time ago 
Stratford-on-Avon witnessed a great function in honour of the 
foremost poet of the world. The countrymen of Burns have 
had endless celebrations to prove their admiring love for 

Him who walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the mountain side ! 

Lately the sunny fields of Avignon resounded with the name of 
Petrarch, though centuries have gone since he associated with 
them, for ever, his labours and his fame. And at this moment 
Paris was preparing to inaugurate, with signal honour, the statue 
of Beranger, another true songster of the people, who stirred 
Jo its depths the spirit of his country, and bore, not without 
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many shortcomings, in some of the best qualities of his intellect, 
and some of the most striking incidents of his Ike, a curious 
resemblance to Thomas Moore. More than twenty years ago 
it was his (the speaker's) fortune to play a leading part in the 
solemnity with which his native city accompanied the unveiling 
of the statue of Thomas Moore. The occasion was remarkable. 
It was graced by such a representation of her intelligence and 
worth and rank as had rarely been seen in Ireland. For "once, 
men of every party combined in an act of homage to one of their 
own nation, of whom they all were proud, and, with unwonted 
harmony, proclaimed their reverence for his genius, their value 
for his services, and their interest in his fame. It was a worthy 
commemoration of an illustrious man, and he looked back upon 
it at once with pride and sadness. Many of the distinguished 
persons then present — some of them Moore's life-long friends — 
had gone to their account, and the lapse of years had dimmed 
the recollection of the tribute they bestowed; but the influence 
of that festal day survived, and should be gratefully recognised 
by that metropolis. That statue of Moore had disappointed 
expectation, and needed to be replaced ; but the spirit and the 
purpose with which it was erected had animated them to more 
fortunate enterprises, and they should rejoice that the effort to 
honour the Irish poet, if it was not as artistically successful as it 
was earnest and sincere, had taken from them the reproach of in- 
difference to those who had done credit to their country. Many 
present had perhaps no favour for, or sympathy with, Moore's 
political opinions ; but they would not less on that account allow 
his claim to the name of patriot He clung to Ireland with an 
intense and unchanging affection, which was testified by. every 
act of his life and every page of his writings ; and all who, now 
or hereafter, may cherish true attachment to her, whatever may 
be their honest varieties of sentiment, would find in him — when 
they had eliminated all they could disapprove in his dealings 
with temporary struggles, and the passions they aroused — an 
Irishman with whose love for Ireland and constant desire to 
promote her welfare they could have cordial sympathy. And 
the influence he exerted was incalculable. Circles into which 
political agitation could never break opened freely to the plead- 
ings of the poet. The strife was over and the victory achieved. 
We were fast forgetting the envenomed hatreds and cruel 
struggles of other days. But in the prosperous harmony of a 
better time the enfranchised masses of the Irish people .could 
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never be such ingrates as to forget the noble service they owed, 
in their hour of trial, to the courage and the faithfulness of 
Thomas Moore. After speaking at great length upon the life 
and character of Moore, Lord O'Hagan said that he had deliber- 
ately devoted a portion of his address to a consideration of the 
personal, as distinguished from the literary, character of Moore, 
because he had reason to believe that, whilst the latter would 
always assert itself and command appreciation, the prejudices 
which assailed the former — when he was living and after he was 
dead — still haunted some honest minds, and persuaded them to 
deny him justice. The foulness of detraction had not ceased to 
defile his memory, and he (Lord O'Hagan) thought it fitting that 
at least on Irish soil he should find an Irish vindicator, and that 
Irishmen should be taught, in spite of his human failings, to 
respect his virtue as they gloried in his genius. Amongst the 
lyrists of European lands, Burns, Beranger, and Moore were 
confessedly the first. Of Burns and Moore, Professor Wilson — 
himself a poet, a Scot of the Scots, an idolator of his illustrious 
countryman — had spoken thus, in words worthy of remembrance 
on a day like the present : — * Of all the song writers that ever 
warbled or chanted or sung, the best in our estimation is verily 
no other than Thomas Moore. ... In richness, in variety, in 
grace, and in the power of art, he is superior to the ploughman.' 
And Augustin Thierry, one of the most eminent of modern 
Frenchmen, the contemporary of Beranger and Moore, 
described him as at once, like the bards of old, a poet and 
musician — adding to the inspiration of ruder times all the graces 
of an advanced civilisation, and invoking the ancient airs of 
Ireland to aid the cause of liberty and justice. In the earliest 
advertisement of the melodies Moore said that, if Burns had 
been an Irishman, ' his heart would have been proud of such 
music, and he would have made it immortal.' He had not then 
tested his own powers, and could scarcely have anticipated that 
he himself was destined to give it immortality. But they might 
fairly apply his own words to his accomplished work. Petrie 
recognised the fact that the finest of those airs obtained their 
first appreciation in later days less from a sense of their intrinsic 
merit than from their union with lyrics which seized on the 
popular attention ; and thus it was that Moore saved them from 
degradation, and made them a present service, and a possession 
for all time, to his country and his race. 
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THE BATTLE OF GINGIHLOVO. 

FROM THE ' STANDARD.' 

[T about 5.30 on Tuesday evening our forces arrived 
at a small eminence within sight of Ekowe, having 
on our right the Gingihlovo mountains and on our 
front the Inyazani river. The country around was 
open, with a good deal of bush in the distance, and was 
covered with long grass, which, however, was not deep 
enough to shelter an enemy. For the three previous 
days we had in vain endeavoured to pitch our camp in the shape 
of a kraal, after the fashion of the Dutch Boers, but our efforts 
had not been successful, the very last laager being worse than the 
first. Fortunately for us, on this occasion Mr. John Dunn, the 
brother-in-law of Cetewayo, happened to be standing by, and 
took the task upon himself, and a proper laager was therefore 
made by the waggons of the convoy being formed into a square, 
the hinder part of one waggon overlapping the fore part of 
another, thus making a complete enclosure. On this night not 
only wer,e our waggons formed up under Dunn's superintendence, 
but each regiment as it came in took up a position on one of 
the four sides of the camp, dug a trench in front of their position, 
which, with the parapet thrown u£ by the earth in front, formed a 
cover some four feet high, so that before we slept that night we 
had a ready-entrenched position. 

On the front face of the square were the 60th Rifles, under 
the command of Colonel Northey, Colonel Pemberton having 
command of one of the divisions of the column. On their right 
was a Gatling gun and a section of the Naval Brigade, under 
the command of Commandant Brackenbury. The left company 
of the Rifles, under Captain Cramer, an experienced officer, was 
resting on the rocket section of the blue-coats, under First Lieu- 
tenant Carr, of the Boadicea. On the left flank of the square 
were five companies of the 99th, under Major Walker, three 
companies of the Buffs, and two companies of the 91st. These 
were flanked at the rear corner by one 9-pounder and a section 
of the Naval Brigade. On the right flank of the square was the 
57th Regiment, under Colonel Clarke ; and in the rear corner 
was a Gatling gun and a second 9-pounder, under the charge of 
Lieutenant Drummond of the Naval Brigade. On the rear face 
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was the 91st, under the command of Major Bruce — a splendid 
regiment, and one which did great execution from the precision 
of their fire. Behind the 91st was the Native Contingent, under 
Captain Barton, late of the 7th Fusiliers. Major Barrow's 
cavalry was scouring the country round us, and doing the work 
excellently. It was a pretty sight to see him take his men 
through the waving grass and com and bush, feeling the ground 
so closely that the most crafty Zulu could not well escape the 
search. 

We slept the night through quietly, and waking at daybreak 
heard our pickets challenging and the scouting parties coming 
quietly in. At half-past five the ' alert ' was sounded, and the 
cavalry and pickets were drawn within the lines, the men standing 
to their arms, and the ammunition was served out. A swarm of 
the enemy was seen advancing rapidly from the distance, and in 
a short time they threw out the ' horns, ' which have been spoken 
of on prior occasions, and the surrounding movement began as 
usual. When within about nine hundred yards of our right front 
they began skirting rapidly round the right and left, and skir- 
mishing at the same time towards our front When within six 
hundred yards the Rifles and one of the Gatlings opened fire. 
The Zulus answered smartly, and their bullets struck up the 
earth of the entrenchment, and struck the waggons with a sharp 
crack. They pushed steadily forward, without flinching, before the 
heavy fire which was kept up, and finally reached within thirty 
yards of our entrenchments. 

Here, however, they were checked by the fierce fire of the 
Rifles, and fell back, pressing towards the right and left, and re- 
formed under the hills in our rear and on our right and left 
flanks. At twenty-five minutes past six the Rifles ceased firing, 
and as they did so the enemy made another determined rush on 
the right and left flank and rear. They fought us steadily there 
for twenty minutes, hiding in the bushes, rising up to fire, and 
dropping after discharging their pieces. Many, however, rose no 
more after they- had fallen, for the heavy fire of the three regi- 
ments swept the ground like hail The Gatlings, 9-pounders, 
and the rockets also played upon them; and although the Zulus 
fought with marvellous bravery, it was impossible for any human 
beings to continue to stand against such a fire as that which 
rained upon them. 

At a quarter to seven they fell back. Our cavalry charged 
out on them, cutting them down in the bushes, while from the 
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rear poured out our Native Contingent, and made short work 
of any Zulus they could overtake, cutting them down with sword 
and assegai. It was no use offering mercy to the Zulus. The 
wounded, as our men came up, fought on to the last, firing their 
rifles, stabbing with- their assegais, and even seizing the natives 
as they passed over them with their teeth, biting like dogs, so, 
in spite of the efforts of our officers, they were all cut down. 
When all was over and we counted the dead, there lay, within 
a radius of five hundred yards, four hundred and seventy-three 
Zulus. They lay in groups, in some places of from fourteen to 
thirty, dead, mowed down by the fire of the Gatling, which tells 
upon them more than the fire of the rifles, for they are so full of 
vitality that unless struck in a mortal part they manage to carry 
off the ball after a wound which would utterly disable a white man. 




BURNS AND DUMFRIES. 

from the ' dumfries standard.' 

Prize Poem. 

( Written for the competition in connection with the Dumfries Burns* Statue 

Movement.), 

\ LL hail, O Nithsdale's furrowed field, 
A Marathon art thou ; 
The fire of God in his great heart, 
Of Genius on his brow, 
Thy patriot bard strode o'er thy sward, 

His triumph car the plough ! 
The laverock in the early dawn* 

The merle at evening grey, 
Sang paeans as the ploughman trod 

His more Jhan laurelled way, 
And the red ridge of Scottish soil 

Behind him grandly lay, 
Prinked with the daisy's ' crimson tip,' 

The ' rough burr-thistle's ' head, 
And rough print of the ploughman's shoe — 
Shoe of the deathless dead. 

Tis o'er, the rig is dark with night,. 

The ' lingering star's ' on high, 
And Song-land's gained another wreath 

Of flowers that never die. 

G 
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In Nithsdale, as a dreamy boy, 

In wild ecstatic turns, 
I've grasped the plough to follow, rapt, 

Thy shade, O Robert Burns ! 
As ' spretty nowes have rairt and riskit' 

I've seen thee standing nigh, 
'Mid visions of the Throne of Song 

Too grand for mortal eye : 
The hills around burned into verse, 

An anthem vast and dim, 
The * fragrant birk ' an idyl grew, 

The ' stibble field ' a hymn ! 

O Sword, rust o'er thy mighty dead, 

Pent in their funeral urns, 
Plough, by Elisha sanctified l 

And glorified by Burns, 
Thine is no roll of tears and groans, 

The dying and the dead, 
Thou writest on the wintry field, 

The prophecy of Bread : — 
Pll drive my share o'er vanquished Want, 

My coulter's edge uprears 
The banners of the yellow corn. 

The rye's unnumbered spears. 
God speed thy ' horns ' — no altar horns 

So sacred are to me, 
The Prophet 2 and the Muse 8 of Fire 

Their mantle bore to thee ! 

Yet, would a tyrant weld our chains ? 

Then, Victory or the Grave — 
The trumpet blasts of ' Scots wha hae ' 

Will make the coward brave ! 
Then onward, Valour, * red-wat-shod,' — - 

Glory to him who dies ! 

1 * The Poetic Genius of my country found me, as the prophetic bard 
Elijah did Elisha, at the plough, and threw her inspiring mantle over me. * — 
Burns in Dedication to second edition of his Poems. 

8 Elijah, frequently and aptly designated the Prophet of Fire, from fire 
being so constantly the sign in his divination. 

8 Coi/a, the Muse of Burns, peculiarly the poet of the fire of passion and 
poetic ardour. 
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Be his eternal infamy, 
The ' traitor knave ' who flies ! 

Dumfries, thy cold hands hold his urn, 
Thou guard'st his iron sleep, 

shrine that draws the universe 
To worship and to weep. 

What tribute grand of brass or stone 

Can thy poor hands bestow ? 
What bronze or marble worthy him 

Who lies so cold and low ? 

Of the brave man whose fight is fought, 

Whose weapon's sheathed, whose banner's furl'd, 
Though still his fire and force of soul 

Throb in the veins of half the world : 
Australia loves him, India too, 

As though he had but died yestreen, 
Columbia knows the Banks o' Doon, 

And Afric sings of Bonnie Jean ! 

Hast seen athwart the midnight stars 

A cloud its shadow fling ? 
Hast seen the stain from. the cage's bars 

Upon the eagle's wing ? 
Impeach 1 will not ; but, Dumfries, 

I cannot do him wrong, 
Thy street mire stained the singing-robe 

Of the great King of Song. 
Look sorrowing back on the grey hairs 

Too early o'er his brow, 
And, grateful, what he lacked in bread, 

Give him in garlands now : 
Humble am I who ask you 

This penitence be done, 
But, O city of St Michael, 1 

Remember I'm thy son ; 

1 love thee though I'm far away, 
Though you've forgotten me ; 

My dreams of home and fatherland 
Are centred all in thee. 
1 Dumfries, of which St Michael was the patron saint 
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I ask for nothing for myself 

I tread thy streets no more, 
Honour thyself by honouring him 

I and the world adore ; 
Joy in thy solemn heritage, 

Breaking Oblivion's wave, 
O grandest city of the world, 

For you have Burns' grave ! 

W. Stewart Ross, 




THE FIGHT AT RORKE'S DRIFT. 

FROM THE 'STANDARD.' 

T was over at Isandula, the bloody work was done, 
And the yet unburied dead looked up unblinking 

at the sun. 
Eight hundred men of Britain's best, all shrouded 
in new glory, 
Enriched the land with heroes' blood, and with heroic 
story. 

Steuart Smith lay smiling by the gun he spiked before he died ; 
But gallant Gardner lived to write a warning, and to ride 
A race for England's honour, and to cross the Buffalo 
To bid them at Rorke's Drift expect the coming of the foe, 

That band of lusty British lads camped in the hostile land, 
Rose up upon the word, with Chard and Bromhead to command ; 
An hour upon the foe was all that fiery race had won, 
But in it all that men eould do those British lads had done. 

And when the Zulus on the hill appeared, a dusky host, 
They found our gallant English boys ' pale faces ' at their post ; 
But paler faces were behind, within the barricade — 
The faces of the sick, who rose to give their watchers aid. 

Five men to one the first dark wave of battle brought, it came 
On swiftly ; stedfast as the shore our lads received the same. 
Behind the slender barricade they waited on their knees, 
And marked the stealthy current glide beneath the orchard trees. 
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Then forth the volley blazed, then rose the deadly reek of war ; 
The dusky ranks were thinned, the chieftain, slain by young 

Dunbar, 
Rolled headlong, and their phalanx broke, but formed as soon 

as broke, ■ 
And with a yell the Furies that avenge man's blood awoke. 

The swarthy wave flowed on and on, pressed forward by the 
tide, 

Which rose above the green hill-top, and swept the green hill- 
side; 

It rose upon the hill, and surging out about its base, 

Closed house and barricade within its terrible embrace. 

With savage faces girt, the boys' frail fortress seemed to be 
An island all a-bloom upon a black and howling sea, 
And only that the savages shot wild, and held the noise 
As deadly as the bullets, they had overwhelmed the boys. 

Then in the dusk of day the dusky Kaffirs crept about 
The bushes and the prairie grass, to rise up with a shout, 
To step, as in a war-dance, all together, and to fling 
Their weight against the sick-house till they made its timbers 
spring. 

When beaten back, they struck their shields, and thought to 

strike with fear 
Those British hearts — their answer came, a ringing British cheer! 
And the volley we sent after showed the Zulus to their cost 
The coolness of our temper — scarce an ounce of shot was lost 

And the sick men from their vantage at the windows singled 

out 
From among the valiant savages the bravest of the rout, 
A pile of fourteen warriors lay dead upon the ground 
By the hand of Joseph Williams, and there led up to the mound 

A path of Zulu bodies on the Welshman's line of fire, - 

Ere he perished, dragged out, assegaied, and trampled in their 

ire; 
But the body takes its honour or dishonour from the soul, 
And his name is writ in fire upon our nation's long bead-roll. 
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Yet, let no name of any name be set above the rest; 

Where all were braver than the brave, each better than the best, 

Where the sick rose up as heroes, and the sound had hearts for 

those 
Who, in madness of their fever, were contending as with foes. 

For the hospital was blazing, roof and wall, and in its light 
The Kaffirs showed like devils, and so deadly grew the fight 
That they cowered into cover, and one moment all was still, 
Till a Kaffir chieftain bellowed forth new orders from the hilL 

Then the Zulu warriors rallied, formed again, and hand to hand 
We fought above the barricade ; determined was the stand : 
Our fellows backed each other up, no wavering, and no haste, 
But loading in the Kaffirs' teeth, and hot a shot to waste. 

We had held on through the dusk, and we had held on in the 

light 
Of the burning house, and, later, in the dimness of the nigjit ; 
They could see our fairer faces, we could find them by their 

cries, 
By the flash of savage weapons and the glare of savage eyes. 

With the midnight came a change, the angry sea at length was 

cowed, 
Its waves still broke upon us, but were fewer and less loud ; 
When the * pale face ' of the dawn had risen glimmering from its 

bed, 
The last black sullen wave swept off and bore away the dead. 

The island all a-bloom with English youth, and fortified 
With English valour, stood above the wild, retreating tide ; 
Those lads contemned Canute, and shamed the lesson that he 

read, 
The lawless waves withdrew for them, the howling ocean fled. 

Britannia, rule Britannia ; while thy sons resemble thee, 
And are islanders* true islanders, wherever they may be, 
Islands fortified like this, manned, with islanders like these, 
Will keep thee Lady of thy Land, and Sovereign of all Seas. 
April 12. Emily Ffeiffer. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ISLAM. 

FROM THE ' CHRISTIAN GLOBE,' 

^HILE we are felicitating ourselves upon the encourag- 
ing reports of the progress of Christianity in foreign 
lands which returned missionaries are now laying 
before our anniversary meetings, it is worth while 
to look into the strides which counteracting forces, and 
notably Islamism, are making in the same countries, and 
concerning which, perhaps, we have been left too much 
in the dark. 

From statistics recently published, it will have been observed 
that nearly one-fifth of the whole of the dwellers on earth are 
disciples of Mohammed. In her capacity of Empress of India, 
Queen Victoria sways her sceptre over nearly 50,000,000 of 
these, the Sublime Porte only exercising sovereignty over some 
2 1,000,000, and that including those in Asiatic Turkey, Egypt, 
and the tributary States of Northern Africa. The followers of 
Islam have always been noted as propagandists. The tendency 
is not less strong to-day than it was in the times of the Prophet, 
except that the methods are changed. With the decadence of 
the Porte, Mohammedanism has lost much of its power as a 
system, and is now being propagated as an individual creed. 
The fire and N sword of the Prophet, the galleys and the impaling 
•post, have gone the way of the rack, the 'Virgin,' and the 
Smithfield stake ; and converts to the Moslem faith are being 
won by personal endeavour on the part of the faithful, aided by 
modern facilities for travel. 

A paper on this subject recently issued by Herr Dr. Dollinger, 
the well-known ecclesiastic of the Old Catholic Church, conveys 
some startling information. From this we learn that in Africa 
whole tribes formerly given to fetichism and Obeah worship, now 
swell the shout, 'Allah! il- Allah ! Mohammed rasoul Allah T 
At Sierra Leone there exists a Moslem university in which are 
being trained a thousand pupils, whose lives will undoubtedly 
influence the future of the Guinea Coast In China the adherents 
of the creed are becoming so numerous that but lately they 
attempted a revolution. Fifty thousand are reckoned to reside 
in Tonquin alone. It is, however, amongst the Malayans and 
the islanders of the Eastern Archipelago,, of whom not less than 
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18,000,000 have been converted to Mohammedanism within a 
very few years, that the work of proselytism flourishes. Every- 
one converted becomes an apostle in his turn, and by persistent 
individual effort upon the circle around him wins new disciples 
to the faith. 

To quote Dollinger, ' Islamism knows not the Roman distinc- 
tion betwixt laymen and clergy, whence it results that each 
follower of Mohammed feels bound to work for the conversion 
of infidels in person.' He does it successfully, too ; while in the 
same countries the Christian missions make relatively but little 
headway. Islamism is constantly preached by the unanimity of 
its followers, Christianity too often is scandalized by sectarian 
controversy and retarded for lack of concerted effort. 

Rare, indeed, are the conversions of the Moslem to Christianity. 
Except where, as in Spain, ground has been gained by force, 
there has been little change of a national character. Yet there 
has been a change in the character of the Mussulman mind. Its 
fanaticism is being modified, and a noteworthy fact, as we learn 
from the same paper, is the undertaking of a complete translation 
of the Bible by Said Achmet Khan, a Mussulman judge at 
Ghazipoor, upon the Ganges, which he believes ought to be a 
rule of -faith and of life for his fellow-believers. ' Politically,' 
says Dr. Dollinger, ' the extension of the Mussulman belief is a 
grave matter for the British Empire. Religiously, it behoves us 
all to search thoroughly and completely for the reasons that the 
teachings of the Evangelists do not more obviously assert their 
superiority to those of the Koran.' 



OAK APPLES, 

FROM THE ' GLOBE.' 

^HE oak apple, so intimately associated with the 
memory of Charles II., is among the things not 
generally understood. It -has, indeed, been the 
occasion of a good deal of perplexity among the 
learned, who are not even yet quite as fully informed with 
respect to it as they would like to be. The * apple,' it 
should be observed, is not to be confounded with the oak 
'gall' — the little spherical -excrescence to be found on the under 
side of the leaves of the oak. The apple is the larger, more 
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irregularly-shaped, mushroom-like lusus. Both, however, have 
very much the same origin. They are formed by species of 
cynips, which, by the insertion of their eggs, act in some way 
upon the sap of the tree so as to cause these excrescences to 
envelop their deposits. This much is pretty commonly known 
now-a-days ; there was a time when the profoundest philosophers 
were sorely puzzled to account, not for th% apple itself, but for 
the insect inside it Their difficulty was that of the king who 
could not understand how the apple was got inside the dumpling. 
They could find no external orifice; and they were forced to 
conclude that the eggs of these insects must have been deposited 
in the earth, and have been drawn up with the sap through 
different vessels into the leaves and twigs, where they had 
hatched, and produced these apples and galls and other 
excrescences. Redi, who himself had very ably combated the 
theory of spontaneous generation, found himself entirely non- 
plused by these little creatures, apparently so completely cut off 
from all the rest of the animal world. To him it evidently 
presented itself as a case of spontaneous generation, which he 
was unable to explain in any rational way. But, of course, he 
could not admit anything so fatal to the position in which he 
had won such bright renown. At length he elaborated a theory 
that the same i vegetative soul' by which fruits and plants are 
produced has also the charge of creating the larvae found in galls, 
oak apples, and so forth. The forms in which these freaks of 
nature are presented are innumerable, every form being the 
produce of a different species of insect — most of them by a 
species of cynips. Reaumur says that these growths, however 
large they may be, attain full size in a day or two ; and they are 
formed, not by the larvae, but by the egg or some peculiar fluid 
deposited with it Chemical analysis shows that the oak apple 
contains only the same principle as the tree, but in a concentrated 
form. The primary cause of these growths is now well known. 
As to the immediate cause, however, the learned are still as 
much in the dark as was Redi. 
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GREATEST LIVING ANIMAL. 

FROM THE ' CHRISTIAN GLOBE.' 

['F the monsters of the prehistoric ages whose huge 
bones jire occasionally exhumed to the wonder of 
these pigmy times, the whale is clearly the biggest 
living representative. This animal has several 
species, known as the Cachalot— pronounced Cashalot — 
or Spermaceti, the right whale, called also the Mysticete, 
or Baleen, or common whale, or Greenland whale — these 
last five names being applied to one species. The great whale- 
bone whale is another species, and the Rorqual still another. 

There is a general misunderstanding respecting the nature of 
the whale. It is commonly regarded as a fish. But the whale 
is not a fish, but a mammiferous animal like man, the elephant, 
and the lion — that is, the whale brings forth and suckles its 
young precisely as do the elephant and lion and the human 
race. 

Fishes spawn or lay eggs, from which their young are hatched. 
Fish are cold-blooded, while the whale is warm-blooded. Fish 
have only two chambers or cavities in the heart, and a single 
circulation ; the whales have four, and a double circulation of 
blood like man. 

Fish have no ears properly so called that are visible, though 
sometimes seeming to hear sounds ; whales have ears, and hear 
distinctly, even under water. 

Again, fish soon die out of water, but whales would soon die 
in it if long submerged, and be as truly drowned as an elephant, 
or a lion, or a man. 

Some whales cannot remain longer than five or ten minutes 
under water, and some larger species can stay under as long as 
an hour, or, perhaps, an hour and a half. But this is owing to 
a peculiar arrangement by which they can take down with them 
a large quantity of air mixed with their blood, and this air is 
actually breathed under the water at great depths, so that, after 
all, the breathing is but a short time suspended, being carried 
on under the surface. 

From all this it will be seen that the whale is a mammal, and 
not fish, and we should speak of whale hunting rather than whale 
fishing. 
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But we must consider the peculiarities ^>f some of the parti- 
cular species. 

We begin with the Rorqual, perhaps the longest whale known. 
It is sometimes stranded on the sea coast, being washed up in 
storms of unusual violence, and while perhaps disabled by sick- 
ness or wounds. Its length is more than one hundred feet, but 
its circumference is not as grgat as that of some others. 

The weight of one has been found to be equal to two hundred 
and forty-nine tons — that is, four hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand pounds. 

And yet these immense creatures have muscular strength 
enough to throw themselves perpendicularly out of the water 
into the air, falling over on their sides, and striking the water 
with a report like that of a large cannon. 

It is supposed they do this when pursued by the sword-fish 
and the killers, which are the natural enemies of the whale. 

The common whale is not often more than seventy feet in 
length, but is greater in circumference than the Rorqual, so that 
its weight is about the same. 

The head of the whale is an exceedingly interesting part of 
the animal It is about one-third of its whole bulk in the Cacha- 
lot or Spermaceti, which is about seventy or eighty feet in length. 
A tall man can take quite a walk inside of the mouth. 

At the sides of the mouth there are long rows of whalebone 
slats about the size of laths, each having a sort of fringe on its 
edge, and all fitting quite closely together. These act as a sieve 
through which the water is forced, while the food in it remains 
in the mouth. The jawbones of this huge creature are frequently 
seen as archways over gates and walks in gardens, and are large 
enough to allow horses and carriages to pass beneath, and are 
also sometimes used as supports for swings. Throughout the 
whole of this huge structure we see the same perfection of work- 
manship as found in the more delicate and graceful forms of 
the gazelle and fawn. On every hand there is a most wonderful 
adaptation to the wants of this greatest creation of earth. 

Take, for instance, the skin of the whale. As the animal is 
often found in polar seas, where it is exposed to intense cold, it, 
of course, needs some protection against this cold. But what 
protection can it have? Feathers would not answer, and fur 
would not avail But the wisdom and power of their Creator 
are never at fault in any of His works, for His resources 
are infinite. And so we see it here* To. protect this great 
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animal, having such a large surface exposed to the cold, a most 
remarkable provision is made in the thickness of its skin. This 
is sometimes two and three feet thick. 

But this is not all This wonderful skin is filled with numerous 
cavities or sacs, and these sacs are filled with oil, so that this 
leviathan of creation is wrapped around by a warm covering of 
fatty matter — an oil blanket — and so constructed that it serves 
other important purposes besides keeping the whale warm. 

But for this remarkable provision the whale could not come to 
the surface to breathe, as it often must, but would be soon 
drowned in the ocean's lowest depths. 




THE TOAD. 

FROM THE * BOYS* WORLD.' 

I VERY one knows enough of birds in reference to 
their habits of feeding on insects. There are other 
destroyers of these enemies to the farmer. One 
of the most useful is the toad. He feeds entirely 
on insects, and mostly at evening twilight, at which time 
he hunts for his prey. He is not dainty, but swallows 
grubs and flies as they come in his way, or as he chances 
to find them. There are many insects which seldom go abroad 
by daylight, such as various kinds of moths, May-bugs, and 
other beetles and insects. All these are devoured by the toad. 
Later in the season he feeds on crickets and grasshoppers. He 
is entirely harmless in reference to vegetation, and on the whole 
we may say he is the most useful of all animals as an insect 
destroyer. His manner of catching insects is such that even the 
most delicate plant is not injured in the act. His long tongue is 
thrust with unerring aim and quick as thought on the victim, 
who vanishes so suddenly that unless the observer pays close 
attention he can hardly discover the operation. 

Few persons are aware of the great benefit which results from 
preserving those unsightly and disgusting animals in gardens. 
Their natural food consists entirely of slugs, worms, flies, snails, 
and, in short, of all those vermin which the gardener is most 
anxious to get rid of; and yet how many are there who ignorantly 
and wantonly destroy them ! We encourage them. They are 
our best friends. They are particularly useful in gardens, where 
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fowl cannot be introduced on account of the injury they would 
in various ways produce, although they may destroy many 
insects. The toad neither scratches the ground nor feeds on the 
crops ; and his small size and trifling weight permit him to go 
anywhere in search of his food. 

A correspondent of the Cambridge Chronicle, a few years ago, 
put in a plea for toads, and justifies his partiality by the following, 
which we extract from his communication : — ' We have in our 
garden a small nursery of plum trees, which have nearly been 
destroyed by the canker-worms. Last season we commenced 
shaking them off. One day we observed many toads about these 
trees, that on our approach became frightened, and retreated in 
great haste to their retreat in the neighbouring bushes. Soon 
finding that they were not pursued, they commenced hopping 
back, and caught with avidity each canker-worm as it descended 
on its tiny thread. We counted at one time thirty immediately 
round our feet. Day after day we fed them with their favourite 
food, and they became so tame as to follow us, watch our hand, 
and take the worm from our fingers.' 

1 In the autumn,' says another writer, * a pit wherein melons 
were grown was so much infested with ants as to threaten the 
destruction of the whole crop, which they did, first by perforating 
the skin, and afterwards eating their way into the fruit; after 
making several unsuccessful attempts to destroy them, it occurred 
to us that we had seen the toad feed on them. We accordingly 
put half-a-dozen toads into the pit, and in a few days scarcely an 
ant was to be found.' 

Several years ago a gentleman advertised for toads to put in 
his garden, for which he paid a small sum each ; and if others 
would follow his example, and thus induce the boys to save the 
toads alive, instead of killing them, all would be gainers. 

In proportion to what the toad is capable of doing there is not 
a more useful animal to man in the pursuit of a livelihood ; he is 
sure to benefit somebody. He has no bad habits, yet how often 
do we find him the victim of an ignorant and cruel prejudice. 

The toad has its full share of marvellous tales. Its poisonous 
properties are celebrated in many an ancient chronicle, as are 
also the virtues of the jewel contained in its head ; but he has a 
jewel, not, however, in his head, as the poet would have it — it is 
seated in his stomach instead of his head; and unlike the 
oyster, whose pearls are the result of disease, this comes of good 
health and good digestion. 
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THE LIFE OF A SPONGE. 

FROM THE ' CHRISTIAN GLOBE.' 

[EFORE they read this paper, I want my readers to 
procure a piece of sponge, and to hold it in their 
hands, and examine it well, as we try to find out 
some of the secrets of its history. No doubt 
you have handled it often before, and used it for many 
purposes, but perhaps you have not cared to ask its 
wonderful life-story. Once it was alive. What kind 
of life had it, do you think? Did it grow like a vegetable, 
always in the same place ; or did it run about like you ? Well, 
it did neither, yet it had the same kind of life as you have. It 
was an animal. If you had seen it growing on its rock, you 
would certainly have thought it looked much more like a plant, 
and for many years it was thought to be so; but it has been 
discovered that it had three characteristics which no vegetable 
ever had. In the first place, it did not draw its food from the 
ground through roots, but supplied itself through little mouths ; 
then, when it was y6ung, it could move about; and lastly, it 
showed a will of its own by taking in food of its own accord, just 
when it was wanted. So, after that, naturalists thought it only 
fair to call it an animal. 

Let us go back to the first birthday of the little creature you 
hold in your hand, and see how it came into the world. Look 
at that rock yonder out in the ocean ; growing on it is a cluster 
of sponge, from which falls a tiny pear-shaped jelly. That is the 
baby sponge. What a queer baby, without head, or eyes, or 
ears, or feet! Yet though it has none of these things it is 
happy, for it can feel and float. All over its body are tiny 
bristles, which it moves about in all directions, and with which it 
draws in food. In this state the sponge is called a gemmuk ; 
and the little bristles are called its cilia or eyelashes. 

Merrily the little gemmule floats along, until, far away from 
its birthplace, it finds some rock which is to be its future home. 
The narrow end of its body is fastened to the rock, but its cilia 
go on moving constantly until it is fixed quite secure. Then 
they lie down on the rock, and it never moves them again, 
Now, as we watch we can see a great many dark spots beginning 
to float in its jelly-like body. These will some day become the 
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fibres,' which you see in it when it is severed from the rock. 
They are made of substances which the cilia have drawn out of 
the water during the short time in which they had the power of 
motion. In a few days they have done something, the effects of 
which will last a lifetime ! What a lesson for us all to make the 
most of our time and opportunities while we have them ! 

The little spots of fibre soon join together into the beautiful 
network of holes which you can see in it now. Inside this 
framework the living jelly grows, filling all the holes, and covering 
the -outside of the sponge. Through these holes the little 
creature sucks in the sea-water on which it feeds, and when this 
has well soaked through its body, it sends out what it does not 
want through the larger tubes or holes at the top. 

So the sponge lives until it is torn from its rock, and then the 
living jelly turns into a kind of thick glue and dries up, which is 
its way of dying. The skeleton sponges are gathered eagerly, 
some to be employed in various useful ways — others, the more 
delicate, that grow in all kinds of beautiful shapes, like trees, and 
trumpets, and even globes, are preserved in museums and 
collections of curiosities. 



THE FROZEN SHIP. 

FROM THE ' CHRISTIAN GLOBE.' 

[NE serene evening in the middle of August, 1775, 
Captain Warrens, the master of the Greenland 
whale-ship, found himself becalmed among an 
immense number of icebergs, in about 77 degrees 
of north latitude. On one side, and within a mile of his 
vessel, these were of immense height and closely wedged 
together, and a succession of snow-covered peaks appeared 
behind each other as far as the eye could reach, showing that 
the ocean was completely blocked up in that quarter, and that it 
had probably been so for a long period of time. Captain 
Warrens did not feel altogether satisfied with his situation ; but 
there being no wind, he could not move either one way or the 
other, and he therefore kept a strict watch, knowing that he would 
be safe as long as the icebergs continued in their respective 
places. 
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About midnight the wind rose to a gale, accompanied by 
thick showers of snow, while a succession of tremendous thunder- 
ing* grinding, and crashing noises gave fearful evidence that the 
ice was in motion. The vessel received violent shocks every 
moment ; for the haziness of the atmosphere prevented those on 
board from discovering in what direction the open water lay, or if 
there actually was any at all on either side of them. The night 
was spent in tacking as often as any cause of danger happened to 
present itself, and in the morning the storm abated, and Captain 
Warrens found, to his great joy, that his ship had not sustained 
any serious injury. He remarked with surprise that the accumu- 
lated icebergs, which had on the preceding evening formed an 
impenetrable barrier, had been separated and disarranged by the 
wind, and that in one place a canal of open sea wound its 
course among them as far as the eye could discern. 

It was two miles beyond the entrance of this canal that a ship 
made its appearance about noon. The sun shone brightly at the 
time, and a gentle breeze blew from the north. At first some 
intervening icebergs prevented Captain Warrens from distinctly 
seeing anything but her masts ; but he was struck with the 
strange manner in which her sails were disposed, and with the 
dismantled aspect of her yards and rigging. She continued to 
go before the wind for a few furlongs, and then, grounding upon 
the low icebergs, remained motionless. 

Captain Warrens' curiosity was so much excited that he 
immediately leaped into his boat with several seamen, and rowed 
towards her. On approaching he observed that her hull was 
miserably weather-beaten, and not a soul appeared on the 
deck, which was covered with snow to a considerable depth. 
He hailed her crew several times, but no answer was returned. 
Previous to stepping on board, an open port-hole near the main- 
chains caught his eye, and, on looking into it, he perceived a 
man reclining back in a chair, with writing materials on a table 
before him, but the feebleness of the light made everything very 
indistinct. The party went upon deck, and having removed the 
hatchway, which they found closed, they descended to the cabin. 
They first came to the apartment which Captain Warrens viewed 
through the port-hole. A tremor seized him as he entered it. 
Its inmate retained his former position, and seemed to be 
insensible to strangers. He was found to be a corpse, and a 
green damp mould had covered his cheeks and forehead, and 
veiled his open eye-balls. He had a pen in his hand, and a log- 
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book lay before him, the last sentence in whose unfinished page 
ran thus: — 'Nov. 14, 1762. We have now been enclosed in 
the ice seventeen days. The fire went out yesterday, and our 
master has been trying ever since to kindle it again without 
success. His wife died this morning. There is no relief 

Captain Warrens and his seamen hurried from the spot without 
uttering a word. On entering the principal cabin the first object 
that attracted their attention was the dead body of a female 
reclining on a bed in an attitude of deep interest and attention. 
Her countenance retained the freshness of life, and a contraction 
of the limbs showed that her form was inanimate. Seated on 
the floor was the corpse of an apparently young man, holding a 
steel in one hand and a flint in the other, as if in the act of 
striking fire upon some tinder which lay beside him. In the 
fore part of the vessel several sailors were found lying dead in 
their berths, and the body of a boy was crouched at the bottom 
of the gangway stairs. Neither provisions nor fuel could be 
discovered anywhere; but Captain Warrens was prevented, by 
the superstitious prejudices of his seamen, from examining the 
vessel as minutely as he wished to have done. He therefore 
carried away the log-book already mentioned, and returned to 
his own ship, and immediately steered to the southward, deeply 
impressed with the awful example which he had just witnessed 
of the danger of navigating the Polar seas in high northern 
latitudes. 

On returning to England he made various inquiries respecting 
vessels that had disappeared in an unknown way, and, by com- 
paring the results of those with the information which was 
afforded by the written documents in his possession, he ascertained 
the name and history of the imprisoned ship and of her un- 
fortunate master, and found that she had been frozen thirteen 
years previous to the time of his discovering her among the ice. ' 
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BRITAIN TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO AND NOW. 

FROM THE i CHRISTIAN GLOBE.' 

)HEN the standard-bearer of the Roman legion who 
accompanied Caesar in his invasion first leaped 
from his galley into the sea, and called aloud to 
his panic-stricken comrades, 'Follow me, my 
fellow-soldiers, I will never betray my country or my 
general,' the Britons were a nation of savages as wild as 
the Indians of the Rocky Mountains, and apparently as 
unteachable as these are now supposed to be. Indeed, some 
time after the Romans had possessed the island, they themselves 
doubted the capacity of the Britons to receive improvement; 
and a letter is said to have been written by a senator at Rome 
to his friend in the country, containing this memorable picture. 
' By the way/ says the writer, * the last news from Britain appears 
to be unfavourable, and it begins to be doubted whether the 
island was ever worth the trouble and the cost of its conquest. 
For, besides being enveloped in fogs throughout the year, which 
make all approach to it dangerous, and having its navigable 
channels impeded by innumerable shoals, the natives are so 
incorrigibly stupid, as well as barbarous, that it is thought they 
cannot be made serviceable, even as slaves.' 

If the senator who wrote, or the friend who received this 
letter could be landed now on the same spot where Caesar's 
galley first touched the shore — and where the Roman eagle was 
first planted by the intrepid standard-bearer in his train ; and if 
they could be transported up from thence in a few hours by the 
South-Eastern Railway to London, they would have some 
difficulty in believing that the city which in their day was a 
collection of wicker huts, had attained to its present size and 
splendour ; and that the banks of the stream on which Boadicea 
harangued the Iceni, and gave battle to the Roman cohorts — 
drenching the ground with the blood of 70,000 victims — were 
the same as those on which Victoria holds sway. Yet so it is — 
the same shore where Caesar landed — the same Kent and Surrey 
through which his cohorts marched — the same London which 
they captured — the same Thames which they tinged with the 
blood of the slain ; but with these material changes — that while 
the great features of nature remain unaltered, the characteristics 
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of society are completely changed; our language, our religion, 
our costume, our institutions, and our modes of life so entirely 
different, that if a Druid priest could be raised from the dead, 
and Caractacus and Boadicea could accompany him, they would 
be unable to trace the slightest resemblance between the people 
with whom they had been contemporary during life and us their 
undoubted descendants. The change is indeed amazing. 




A PIECE OF COAL. 

FROM THE ' HULL MISCELLANY.' 

\ N this busy world of ours, how often are we apt to 
pass the most useful objects of our daily life over, 
without a single thought as to their origin, or the 
means by which we have become possessed of 
them. In the case of coal this is undoubtedly verified, 
for how many people do we meet with who know very 
little more of this black substance than it does of them ! 
AH they know, perhaps, is that it is one of the moving powers of 
the world ; that it gives warmth to the body r and adds to the 
comfort and luxury of life. 

What a history a common piece of coal unfolds to us \ How 
many changes it has undergone, and how many remarkable epochs 
in nature it has been a silent witness to, in reaching its present 
condition ! 

Commencing at the fireside, we take a piece of the mineral in our 
hands, and, examining it closely, we find that it consists of two 
sorts, one hard and bright, the other dull and soft; and the 
quality of the material depends on which of these two kinds pre- 
dominates. By far the greater part of the coal which" we use for 
ordinary purposes is of the hard and bright description, and con- 
sists chiefly of bitumen. It is easily noticeable when burning, 
owing to its flame-giving property. With the help of the micro- 
scope we are enabled to ascertain what this bituminous element 
consists of; and on examining a very thin layer, we find it to be 
chiefly made up of minute, dark, round bodies ; also of a number 
of bodies a great deal larger, and flat, which generally contain 
some of the smaller ones. To these bodies is chiefly due the 
inflammability .of .coal* Some of our 'most eminent geologists 
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inform us that the small bodies are simply minute spores or seeds, 
and the larger»ones cases or sacks in which they grew, which are 
closely allied to the spores of our club mosses, and contain a 
considerable quantity of resinous matter. It is to this resinous 
substance stored up in these bodies, and afterwards acted upon 
by subterranean causes, that bitumen, or the flame-giving sub- 
stance of coal, owes its origin. How they have got into the 
coal we shall see hereafter. 

The second description of coal which we noticed is called 
anthracite, and differs from the other kind in that the bituminous 
portion, which it once contained, has by some cause disappeared, 
and nothing but fossilized woody matter is left. 

It is scarcely possible to examine a piece of coal closely with- 
out observing traces of its vegetable origin; and by a careful 
investigation we find numerous vegetable fossils in the mineral, 
as well as many animal remains. To mention all the various 
kinds of plants and animals that have been found amongst coal, 
would only prove wearisome to my readers ; but in the long, long 
past, when our present extensive coal-fields were in formation, 
the grandeur and beauty of the regions where the mineral is now 
found must have been so great as to eclipse even the tropical flora 
of the present day. It is impossible to assign to each plant its 
place amongst existing genera, for hundreds of the varieties are 
quite extinct. Amongst the vegetable remains occur in vast 
profusion the lepidodendron, which attained a tremendous size ; 
sigillaria, with its root stigmaria ; and an abundance of calamites. 
The coal era is also remarkable for its ferns, of which the remains 
of more than 130 species have been found. The sigillaria is 
perhaps the most remarkable of the above, and is so called from 
the peculiar markings of its trunk, which resemble seal-like im- 
pressions. The stigmaria which is present in the clay below the 
seam of coal is proved to be the root of the sigillaria, and the 
appearance of its bark is also peculiar, resembling dots or punc- 
tures. The calamites are a very beautiful species of fossilized 
plants, looking like gigantic reeds. 

Space will not permit any more to be said of the beautiful trees 
and plants which flourished in the ancient enchanting coal 
forests, or of the animal remains, which are alike unique and 
numerous ; but we cannot fail to believe, after examination, 
that coal owes its origin to vegetation. Thus it is that it becomes 
one of the most interesting relics of the past ; and we will now 
endeavour to account for the presence of these once luxuriant 
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plants in the coal, in their present condition. We must direct 
our thoughts far, far back into the remote past, when the coal- 
fields of Britain, and all parts where the substance is now found, 
existed in the shape of vast forests ; when the magnificent trees 
and ferns waved their brilliant leaves in the golden sunshine, and 
the birds of the air sang sweetly among their branches; when 
strange animals lived on the earth, and cooled themselves under 
the shadows of the mighty trees. What a glorious sight would 
one of these enchanting forests have been, and how little would 
an observer have then thought of its use and value after it had 
been buried in the earth for untold ages! We can scarcely 
conceive it possible that such a dirty substance as coal could 
ever have existed as a forest resplendent with beauty ; yet such 
is the case beyond doubt 




ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA, 

FROM THE i TIMES,' 

?N the night of 25 th May there were continuous 
murmurings from Etna, but this not being an un- 
common occurrence, it attracted but little or no 
attention. On the morning of the 26th these 
murmurings increased, and I called the attention of a 
servant of mine to the fact, but he positively denied that 
the sounds proceeded from the mountain at all; he rather 
thought the noise was made by the surf beating on the sea-shore 
800 feet below, a dull sound which it much resembled. Somebody 
called attention to the glass rattling in the window frames, and 
somebody else suggested earthquakes, a suggestion which was 
met with derision. However, at about half-past twelve p.m., a 
dense cloud of smoke was seen to be issuing from the great 
crater of Etna — that is, as well as its origin could be traced 
amid the clouds with which the mountain was covered. It was 
a broad cloud, which stretched over the land and over the sea 
until it was lost on the horizon. It had a very red, or rather 
it might be described as of a burnt sienna colour, and minute 
specks of ash began to fall, but not in any quantity ; we could 
trace it in its course far into the night, and, in fact, until we all 
went to bed. 
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On the morning of the 27th all seemed in repose — not a 
cloud was upon the mountain, save the flat cloud with a lump 
in the middle which often overhangs the crater in the summer 
months, and which the Sicilians call ' the Cardinal's Hat* But 
at half-past eight a dense cloud was observed to issue from the 
earth upon the northern slope of the mountain, as well as could 
be judged, about half-way between Linguagrossa and Randazzo, 
but much higher up the mountain. This cloud grew and spread, 
and became so dense that the whole mountain became perfectly 
invisible ; the light became so much obscured that it resembled 
the darkness produced by a total eclipse of the sun ; and a rain 
of fine black ash, like powdered emery, commenced. So heavy 
was the fall that the promontory of Naxos, but two miles distant, 
became perfectly invisible. 

This black rain continued the whole of the day, loud reports 
could occasionally be heard from the mountain, and no doubt 
now remained that an eruption on a grand scale had commenced. 
No positive information could be obtained as to its exact locality, 
for nobody could ascend the mountain under such circumstances. 
Etna is so enormous and so precipitous and rugged,, that a voyage 
of investigation in such a rain of ash and such darkness would 
have been almost an impossibility. We did all we could to 
obtain news, but very little that could be depended on was 
acquired. 

All night this black rain went on. About midnight huge fires 
could be seen looming through the dense clouds. In the 
morning a most extraordinary scene presented itself; the whole 
face of nature was black, — the hills and plains were black, the sea- 
shore was black, the usually dazzlingly white roads were black, 
the roofs of the houses were black. My garden is just now a 
mass of flowers, but every leaf, every petal, every cup, was loaded 
with black, the edges of the petals giving a bright line of the 
colour of the flower. If a breath of wind passed, a black shower 
fell from the trees ; and still the black rain went on. The effect 
upon the mind was most depressing. This ash penetrates every- 
thing ; it is found in closely-shut linen drawers, in close boxes ; 
it is all among my paper as I write ; and it seems to take delight 
in inserting itself in one's food — for two days I have been chew- 
ing grit The effect of trees and figures in this universal black 
is very strange, the colours standing out with startling brilliancy. 

At two o'clock in the day, I started on horseback to Piedmonte 
to try and gain some positive news, and heard that three craters, 
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each about a mile apart and situate like the points of a triangle, 
had opened in a valley about six miles above a postal station 
called Passapescaro, a place nearly midway on the road between 
Linguagrossa and Randazzo — a most difficult place to reach, as 
lodgings of any description could not be obtained within fourteen 
miles, over precipitous and rugged ground, with every path 
obliterated by the ash, the mountain thundering and vomiting 
fire in unknown directions, with the terrible darkness and eternal 
rain of black ash, and general consternation everywhere. The 
lava was said to be flowing, but only its reflected light could be 
seen at night, as it was in a valley, which, as far as I can ascertain, 
must be next the valley ' del Bove.' 

My eyes were most painfully inflamed by the fine ash as I 
returned, as were those of my horse. My pockets were full, my 
boots were full ; it was down my neck, in my hair and beard, 
and my ears were blocked up with it ; the polished surface of my 
saddle was ground away with the grit. On the road home I 
came across a priest enlarging upon the eruption to a select 
audience of contadini, and ventilating his knowledge by describing 
the destruction of Pompeii, and among other accuracies describ- 
ing the sentinel at the Herculaneum gate sticking to his post 
through it all, and being found with his gun 1800 years after. 

At night the scene was magnificent ; a tremendous stream of 
lava, many miles long, descended in the apparent direction of 
Randazzo, while from the new craters great balls of fire were 
thrown high in the air and burst into showers of fire, like gigantic 
rockets, accompanied by thundering explosions. This morning 
the explosions are still going on ; the stream of lava seems more 
active than ever ; but the ash has much diminished, and although 
much of the mountain is obscured, it is by a cloud apparently 
of vapour rather than of ash, and this gives indications of 
clearing away, when the whole scene may become visible. Two 
English gentlemen left here this morning to try and reach the 
craters. 
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THE PRISON AND THE PRISONER. 

FROM ' TINSLEY's MAGAZINE.' 

OME with me to the old Tower of London, standing 
there by the river side, as it has stood since the 
days of William the Norman, if not longer. ' The 
Tower Palatine, very large and very strong,' as the 
old chronicler calls it, which has been at once the palace 
of the kings of England and the prison-house of their 
subjects. Enter through the Traitor's Gate, that sad little 
gate where so many brave men and women have turned to. take 
their last look at the fair outer world which they felt they were 
leaving for ever. Pass on beneath the Bloody Tower, the very 
name of which recalls to mind the thought of murdered Clarence, 
and of two royal boys sleeping their last sleep in each other's 
arms. Step reverently as you pass that little chapel on the 
right, of which it has been said that ' there is scarcely a sadder 
spot on the face of the earth ; ' then cross the inner courtyard to 
yonder massive tower, pass through the narrow archway, and up 
the steep, winding staircase. There, in one of the gloomy cells 
of that dark prison-house, on the night of which I speak, sat the 
late viceroy of Ireland, the fallen minister, fallen but haughty 
still, ' the earl great and independent,' Thomas Wentworth, earl of 
Strafford. 'Wentworth,' says Macaulay; 'whoever names him 
without recalling to memory those harsh, dark features, ennobled 
by their expression into those of more than an antique Jupiter ? ' 
In spite of those harsh, dark features, he had all his life been 
caressed and admired by the fair sex ; and the highest lady in 
the land, though no friend to the proud earl, was yet woman 
enough to have noted that he had ' the finest hands of any man 
in the world.' But how changed he was now from what he had 
been in the days of sunshine and prosperity ! He was dressed 
in deep mourning, and wore his ' George,' as at the trial — that 
famous trial which was just over, and which so many able writers 
have described. It was held in Westminster Hall — that same 
old hall of William Rufus which, a little more than a hundred 
years later, was to be the scene of another viceroy's trial, longer 
if not more memorable still. And now the trial was over ; and 
Strafford, sitting alone in his prison chamber, knew that he must 
die. At least, he knew that his death had been decreed by the 
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highest tribunal in the land; it only remained for the king to 
give his assent to the Bill of Attainder. The one hope of escape 
which remained to him lay in Charles' refusal to do this ; and 
even this hope he had in part renounced, by having written that 
touching letter to the king, in which he had set him free from all 
his promises of protection. He had made up his mind to face 
death, and yet, on that Sunday night, as he waited and watched 
through those long hours of sharp anxiety, there rose up in his 
heart, stronger than all the generous promptings of self-sacrifice, 
the man's natural God-given love of life. His thoughts began to 
wander away into the dangerous fields of past happiness. There 
had been a time, not so very far back, when life to him had been 
a pleasant thing enough. He had been blessed with wealth 
and honours ; he had tasted the sweets of gratified ambition. It 
was not easy to resign these all at once, and without a struggle. 
He thought of his loving and faithful wife — faithful through long 
years of indifference and neglect ; of his innocent children, who 
were to have been the stay and comfort of his old age. But 
what need to linger longer over such a painful scene, — to stand by, 
as it were, and watch the strong man in his agony, noting the 
alternation of hope and fear through which he passed in that 
trying hour? We all know the end. At midnight there was a 
sound of approaching footsteps. The heavy oak door grated 
roughly on its hinges, and the Governor of the Tower entered. 
He brought to Strafford the news that the king had on that night 
signed the commission, and that he was to prepare to die on the 
following Wednesday. And so his last chance had failed him, 
and the death-blow was given to his lately-cherished hopes. The 
supporting arm on which he had secretly leaned as on a staff of 
oak, had proved in the hour of trial to be no better than a broken 
reed. He was to die on the following Wednesday. Three more 
days, and his wife would be a widow, and his children fatherless, 
with the blighting curse of their father's doom hanging over their 
whole future lives. Only three more days. What wonder that 
in that first moment of cruel disappointment, the doomed man 
should have started to his feet, and with his hands raised to that 
Heaven whose decrees are juster and kinder than those of earth, 
should have exclaimed, in the bitterness of his soul, 'Put not 
vour trust in princes, nor in any child of man, for there is no help 
in them!' 
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THE PROPOSED MONUMENTAL STATUE AT 
EDINBURGH TO JOHN KNOX. 

FROM THE i STANDARD.' 

The sentiment of Scottish nationality is one of extraordinary 
power, and wherever Scotsmen may be, they do not require to 
be asked twice to join in any effort to perpetuate the memory of 



JOHN KNOX. 

a famous worthy, or of a notable incident in the annals of their 
native land There is thus no danger whatever that the move- 
ment for rearing a monument in Edinburgh to John Knox will 
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fail to attract the enthusiastic support of the Reformer's country- 
men. The late Dr. David Laing, editor of Knox's works, has 
bequeathed ^100 to the fund; promises of contributions have 
come in from many other quarters ; and there can be little doubt 
that the idea has only to be generally known to be universally 
promoted. 

If there is one personage in the history of the last four cen- 
turies whose memory Englishmen and Scotsmen may unite to 
honour, it is that of John Knox. The outlines of his career, its 
chief incidents, the main principles of his conduct, the great 
results of his work, are each of them the common possession of 
Scotland and of England. John Knox had not so much the 
distinctive traits of the one country or the other, as those which 
are the peculiar heritage and 
boast of the entire Anglo- 
Saxon race. The impulses 
which fired him were the 
same as those which took 
possession of Oliver Crom- 
well, or which animated the 
pilgrims who embarked on 
board the Mayflower. What- 
ever may be thought of 
Puritanism, it was Puritan- 
ism which made the Refor- 
mation in England possible ; 
and without that Presby- 
ter ianism of which Knox 
was the hero and the 
embodiment, Puritanism 
itself would have lacked its 
vivifying essence. ' If you House of John Knox ' Canon s ate > Edinburgh, 
examine well/ said Mr. Carlyle, in his inaugural address at 
Edinburgh University, thirteen years ago, 'you will find that 
John Knox was the author, as it were, of Oliver Cromwell, 
and that the Puritan revolution never would have taken 
place in England at all, had it not been for that Scotsman. 
This/ added the speaker, amid vociferous applause, 'is an 
authentic fact, and is not prompted by any national vanity on 
my part' The statement is' perfectly true. Knox won the ear 
and took captive the hearts of the people of Scotland. The 
sequel of his preaching was the inarch to Dunse Hill, and the 
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arising of the cry, l For Christ's Crown and Covenant ! ' Then, 
as Mr. Carlyle has pointed out elsewhere, came the signal for 
1 England's unappeasable determination.' The whole movement 
was, in* fact, historically one, and what Cromwell was to its con- 
summation Knox was to its beginning. For Scotland Knox did, 
indeed, much more than this. He was the organizer and founder 
of that scheme of Scottish education which has operated so bene- 
ficially in succeeding ages. Nothing could be more deplorable 
than the condition in which Knox found his countrymen. The 
land was barren, and rent by dissension and civil war ; the people 
were rude and destitute; their rulers thought of anything but 
the good of the governed. In an incredibly short space of time 
Knox developed the latent moral resources of the country. He 
gave his compatriots a faith, and he gave them schools. It was 
on this basis that the entire structure of Scottish literature and 
thought, Scottish industry, and Scottish success may be said to 
have been reared. And as the philosopher of Chelsea adds, 'the 
Puritanism of Scotland became that of England, of New England. 
A tumult in the High Church of Edinburgh spread into a uni- 
versal battle and struggle over all these realms ; there came out, 
after fifty years' contest, what we call the glorious Revolution, a 
Habeas Corpus Act, free Parliaments, and much else.' This 
impassioned record of the results of his labours might be sup- 
plemented, were it necessary, with the fact that the specific 
influence of Knox was largely exercised in the composition of 
the English Prayer-Book of King Edward VI. 

Happily the time has long since gone by when the proposal 
to raise a monument in honour of the great Reformer could wake 
the smouldering fires of religious controversy, or could raise a 
conflict of sentiment among the public to whom the appeal is 
addressed. . . . Knox's life was one of suffering and trial. He 
faced the storm of battle, rowed in the French galleys, wandered 
in exile. ' If,' to quote the most famous of his panegyrists, * this 
world were his place of recompense, he had made but a bad 
venture of it' Of his struggles the moral and material advantages 
remain — advantages that are in a great degree the common pro- 
perty both of Scotsmen and Englishmen, and richly entitle the 
memory of Knox to a monument, in the raising of which English- 
men as well as Scotsmen may honourably participate. 
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STEWART'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 



THIS, the most complete Mathematical Series ever issued, 
has occupied several years in preparation, and has been 
written by a number of the more eminent mathematical 
professors and teachers — the ripest mathematical scholarship 
of the age having been laid under contribution. The Engravings, 
numbering many hundreds, are executed (in the more expensive 
of the works at least) in the very highest style ; on the printing 
and general get-up no expense has been spared, and the prices 
have been fixed as low as is compatible with their being at aU 
remunerative. 



1. Complete Treatise on Practical Geometry and 

Mensuration, ..... 

2. Key to the Complete Treatise on Practical Geometry 

and Mensuration, with full demonstrations of the 
rules and solutions of all the more difficult exercises, 
for use by the Teacher and the more advanced Mathe- 
matical Student, 
8. Complete Practical Treatise on the Nature and Use 
of Logarithms, and on Plane Trigonometry, with 
Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, 

4. Key to Practical Treatise on the Nature and Use op 

Logarithms, and on Plane Trigonometry, 

5. Advanced Treatise on Algebra. (In the Press), 

6. Complete Key to Advanced Treatise on Algebra, 

7. Elementary Practical Geometry and Mensuration, 

8. Key to Practical Geometry and Mensuration, 

9. Oxford and Cambridge Arithmetical Questions from 

1858, with Answers, . . . 

10. Elementary Logarithms and Trigonometry, with 

Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, 

11. Key to Elementary Logarithms and Trigonometry, 

12. Elementary Algebra, . 

13. Complete Key to Elementary Algebra, 

14. Tables of Logarithms, . 

15. Euclid, First Four Books, with Exercises, 

16. Conic Sections, .... 

17. Trigonometry and Mensuration, 

18. Mechanics (Statics), . 

19. Algebra (Elements of), 

20. Riders, Deductions, and Exercises on the First Four 

Books of Euclid, . , . ' , 
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The following opinions on Stewart's Mathematical Series 
have already been pronounced : — 

From Thomas Astlet Cock, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, King's College, London. 

'The treatise' (Trigonometry and Logarithms, with Key) 'seems to me to be an 
eminently practical one, and well adapted for the wants of students who are preparing 
for engineering and surveying.' 

From William Rutherford, Esq.. LL.D., F.RJLS., late Mathematical Master in the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

* He (Professor Elliot, of Queen's College, Liverpool, the author of several of the works 
In this series) is the author of several excellent elementary works well adapted for 
instruction in schools and colleges, and his large treatise on Mensuration contains a 
most valuable exposition of all that is known In that most Important branch of science. 
Mr. Elliot's Mensuration, accompanied with the Key, containing many valuable 
investigations, will bear comparison with the best treatises on the subject In any 
language.' 

From the * Athenssum.' 

* He (the author) has the appearance of method, thought, and reading. In the Key 
are found a number of critical observations on his predecessors, which may furnish the 
teacher who really thinks with occupation, and which entitle the volume to a name of 
more pretension than that of a Key.' 

From Philip Kbllakd, M.A.. late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 
4 His (Professor Elliot's) works are excellent, so much that I adopt his Mensuration as 
the basis of my own lectures on the subject.' 

From A. G. Grbrnhill, M.A., Mathematical Master, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
'The books (complete Logarithms and Trigonometry, with Key) are very well got up 
and nicely arranged, and I will bring them before the notice of the officers of the 
advanced class and others, who will, no doubt, find them very useful for their purposes.' 

From the * Scotsman.' 
"The second volume (Key to complete Geometry and Mensuration) is much more than 
what might be expected from its title ; for, whilst solutions of the more difficult exercises 
are given, it contains also demonstrations of all those rules which require the aid of the 
integral calculus. The same investigations are rarely to be met with in a collected form, 
discussed at the same length and with the same distinctness/ 

From the * Spectator.' 
"These books are the work of a man who is both an able- practical mathematician and 
an experienced teacher. The Key is not a mere table of solutions; It is interspersed with 
valuable critical remarks illustrating the rationale of the various processes.' 

From * Britannia.* 

* A genuine work, evincing great mathematical genius sagaciously applied to the arts 
and pursuits of life. As a practical work, the treatise, with its Key, possesses advantages 
over every other that has fallen under our observation.' 

From 'Aberdeen Journal.' 
1 Professor Elliot's works have met with the highest encomiums from competent judges, 
as being the work both of an able mathematician and an experienced teacher. They will 
prove extensively useful in schools, and we unhesitatingly give them our hearty 
recommendation.' 

From T. T. Wilkinson. M.A., Grammar School,* Burnley. 
"The Elementary Algebra is well adapted for a first booa for pupils, and I hope it will 
have an extensive sale. Your treatise on Mensuration well deserves the praise bestowed 
upon It by Professor Kelland and Dr. Rutherford.* 

From R. Tucker, M.A., Mathematical Master, University College, London. 
"The Book of Conies and the Book of Trigonometry' (the former by Francis Harrison, 
M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; the latter by William Garnett, M.A., 
Demonstrator of Physics in the University of Cambridge) ' are works of no ordinary 
excellence, and I shall have pleasure in adopting them in my classes.' 

From Joseph A. Galbraith, M.A.. Trinity College, Dublin (joint author of 'Galbraith 
and II aught on' s Mathematical Series '). 
'They are works of unquestionable merit, and admirably adapted for educational 
purposes' 

From 'Nature.' 
'This ' (Elements of Geometry) 'is the work of an able and judicious teacher.* 

Specimens post free for published price in stamps^ from 

W. STEWART & CO., 

The Holburn Viaduct Steps, London, E.O 
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NEW EDITION. 
S T E W A R T'S 

COMPLETE KEY TO HORELL'S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS, 

WITH THE EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS WORKED OUT IN FULL. 

* The work is of jrreat importance to those who would thoroughly 
understand the subject of Grammatical Analysis, and stand well 
tuerein in the Public Examinations.' 



Free by Poet for 4s. in Poet Office Order, from 

W. STEWARD & CO., Thb Holbobn Viaduct Stops, Loudon, E.C.; 

Or can be ordered from any Bookseller. 



Recently published, price 3s. 6<L, post free, 

DEDUCTIONS, RIDERS, AND EXERCISES, 

BASED UPON 

Euclid, Books L-IV., and containing at end for Reference the Text 
of Euclid, Books I.-IV. 



200 Deductions ' worked out in Full, from Papers Set in Cambridge 
Mathematical Tripos, London University Matriculation, Queen's 
Scholarship, etc. 

%* The clearest and most exhaustive work on * Deductions ' 
ever published. 



W. STEWART & CO., The Holborn Viaduct Steps, London, E.C. 



Just published, price 3s. 6d., post free, 

Complete <©uftre to ^atrtrulatfon 

IN LONDON UNIVERSITY, IN ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
By A. L. SPARKES, B.A. (Lond.), F.C.S. 

This work deals with all the specialties of the London University 
Arithmetic and Algebra Papers in a clear and exhaustive manner, and 
contains extracts from 85 years' Papers with Antwerp and, where 
deemed necessary, Solutions. 

W. STEWART & CO., The Holbobn Viaduct Steps, London, E.C. 
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